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Your doodle... 


You're no architect. But you know the 

kind of kitchen you'd like. Efficient to 
the ‘nth degree — but cozy, too. A place 
for everything ... and everything 

scientifically placed to save 

you time, work. 


our design. a 


Here’s the result of your “wants” — 
plus years of practical research by the 
entire Gas industry . . . designs for a whole 
series of “New Freedom Gas Kitchens.” * 

They're free from unwanted heat, 
dirt — even offending cooking odors. 
They're free from little open spaces that catch and hold dust and 


and Prest O / crumbs. They're the step-savingest, work-savingest kitchens you eye 
RENTER 


saw ...and one of them is bound to be just right for you! 





















a cooking center with new freedom...more fun / 


_— 


































TURE-WINDOW KITCHEN ... ANOTHER “NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN” DESIGN 









ARKETING TIME? Here’s where to do it! ny 
as refrigerator you can store more frozen foods... 










eek in the window and see the 
“musts” that put each “New 
eedom Gas Kitchen” in a class 
y itself! : 
ANT TO BE A BETTER COO 
ere’s where your new clock- 
pntrolled Gas range goes... the 
stest, smartest, most efficient 

d economical range you ever 
poked on. No matter what “make” 
ou buy —if it bears the CP seal 

"s tops in cooking performance! 








are no moving parts! 


WANT PLENTY OF HOT WATER? You'll need it ere for that autos 
dishwasher . af 
macbiae“And the easiest, most economical way to get all the hot 
ecessary for every job is with a new automatic Gas water-heatet! 
Better get to work on your “New Freedom Gas Kitchen” today! 
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While the MONTHLY is not 
geared for publication as far in ad- 
vance as the big national magazines 
nonetheless it had something in 
common with them last month. 
Most of the articles herein were 
prepared before V-Day and at a 
time when it looked as though the 
war would last for months. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it is sur- 
prising how little the material has 
lost its pertinent timeliness. The 
natural gas investigation covered by 
Mr. Hargrove is still very much in 
prospect and doubtless would take 
an atomic bomb to displace; Mr. 
Bean's analysis of the housing situ- 
ation is just as timely, if not more 
so, now that materials have begun 
to flow; Mr. Adams’ message about 
the need for industrial merchandis- 
ing is just as poignant but with a 
rush label added; we are still very 
much concerned with the New 
Freedom Kitchen program, and 
our technical problems have not 
changed. . . . Perhaps we are for- 
tunate that our whole issue didn't 
have to be discarded. Many other 
industries had to change not only 
their complexions but their entire 
constitutions over night. . Then, 
too, the atomic explosion ‘bounced 
a lot of old ideas out the window. 
Let's hope the gas industry is ready 
for the new age! 
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JAMES M. BEALL, Ed/tor 


The Shift from War to Peace 


HE WAR’S END found the gas industry making the greatest contribution in its history 
fe the far-flung war industries and at the same time serving more residential and com- 
mercial customers ‘than ever before. While our reconversion problems are not as drastic 
as most other industries, the shift from war to peacetime thinking is just as great. Those 
industries which can more quickly adjust themselves to this new situation will bene- 
fit accordingly. In order to chart a path for peace and at the same time to crystallize 
the thinking of our industry to a small extent, the MONTHLY queried the Associa- 
tion’s officers and directors as to their viewpoints on the gas industry's opportunities 
at the end of the war. The statements which follow are significant not so much for the 
information they contain as for the state of mind they reflect at this historic moment. 
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© Opposite: Plant of The Hartford Gas Company which served a large wartime industrial area and will now adjust its 
sights for peacetime business. Photo by Richard Stevens shows scrubbers, compressor house and company’s No. 3 gas holder. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY, HAVING COME THROUGH THE WAR WITHOUT 
SERIOUS IMPAIRMENT TO ITS PLANTS, FACILITIES AND RESOURCES, 
IS IN AN EXCELLENT POSITION TO EXPLOIT THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
EXPANSION WHICH ARE FORESEEABLE IN THE POSTWAR FUTURE. 
NEVERTHELESS, WE, ALONG WITH THE REST OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE WORLD, ARE CONFRONTED WITH THE TREMEN- 
DOUS TASK OF RECONVERTING AND READJUSTING OUR ECONOMY 
TO A PEACETIME BASIS. UNQUESTIONABLY, THIS JOB WILL COM- 
MAND MUCH OF OUR ATTENTION FOR A CONSIDERABLE PERIOD 
OF TIME FOLLOWING CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES, AND THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH WE WILL BE ABLE TO ENJOY A PERIOD OF POSTWAR 
PROSPERITY DEPENDS ON OUR SKILL AND THOROUGHNESS IN MEET. 


ING AND SOLVING THE PROBLEMS THAT NOW BEGIN TO PRESS 
IN ON US. 























FACILITIES TO TAKE CARE OF AN EXPANDING BUSINESS, ARE IN A 
POSITION TO TAKE CARE OF OUR SHARE. WE MUST ADJUST HOURS 
AND WAGES, A MATTER WHICH HAS TO BE HANDLED WITH DELI- 
CACY AND INTELLIGENCE TO AVOID UNREST AND DISSATISFAC- 
TION AMONG OUR PEOPLE. WE MUST DO OUR PART IN THE GREAT 
REPLACEMENT PROGRAM REQUIRED TO RESTORE PREVIOUS HIGH 
STANDARDS OF LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE NATION. 

THESE, IN BROAD, GENERAL TERMS, ARE A FEW OF THE PROB. 
LEMS WE FACE AT THIS MOMENT. WE ARE GOING INTO WHAT 
MAY WELL BE THE MOST CRITICAL PERIOD IN THE HISTORY OF 
MANKIND, AND THERE CAN BE LITTLE DOUBT THAT OUR FUTURE 
STABILITY AND EVEN EXISTENCE DEPEND ON OUR FINDING THE 
RIGHT ANSWERS. THE GAS INDUSTRY AS A SOUND, STABLE AND 
CONSERVATIVE NATIONAL INSTITUTION SHOULD BE GIVING THESE 
PROBLEMS ITS MOST SOBER AND EARNEST CONSIDERATION. 
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THE AMERICAN GAS INDUSTRY NOW HAS BEFORE IT THE TASK } 

OF PROMOTING THE COMFORT AND WELFARE OF ITS CUSTOMERS | 

THROUGH FULL USE OF THE MARVELOUS GAS APPLIANCES SOON ' 

TO BE AVAILABLE. IN A HIGHLY COMPETITIVE WORLD, | WE. MUST 

NOT LOSE THIS OPPORTUNITY BY FAILURE TO U . ; 

MOTIONAL MEANS AT OUR COMMAND TO PLACE GAS SERVICE = TOMORROW OF THE GAS INDUS. 

AND GAS APPLIANCES IN THE FOREFRONT OF AMERICAN PROSPER. - LOOKS VERY BRIGHT. \ 

ITY. WITH UNNECESSARY GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED, Teme ARE ON THE THRESHOLD OF 

THE INDUSTRY CAN DO A GIANT'S SHARE OF INCREASING EMPLOY. FA GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES EVER 

MENT AND MAINTAINING OUR AMERICAN BRAND OF LIVING, Poy 4 US. 

WHICH IS THE WORLD'S HIGHEST. OUR INDUSTRY IS ONE OF THE TIDURING THE WAR, NEW APPLICA. 

BASIC FACTORS WHICH HAS MADE POSSIBLE WHAT WE KNOW AS on NS OF GAS TO INDUSTRY AND 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE, AND THE INDUSTRY CAN HELP TO SRMMERCE HAVE WON AN ENVI. 

MAINTAIN THIS WAY OF LIFE IF PERMITTED TO RECRUIT ITS FULL yoy REPUTATION FOR THE DEPEND. 

STRENGTH. THE SOUTHWEST, WITH GREAT NATURAL RESOURCES Seas AND RELIABILITY OF OUR 

AND VAST RAW MATERIALS, WILL PLAY NO SMALL PART IN THE IN pins PEACETIME POSSIBILITIES 

NATION'S WELFARE AND THE GAS COMPANIES OF THIS SECTION BUT og FIELDS ARE UNLIMITED 

ARE PREPARED TO ACCEPT THE INSPIRING CHALLENGE OF THE TR ATED. “CORRE, THE. CONCEN. 

eee D. A. Haley THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY.) OF 


THE DOMESTIC FIELD, OUR “BREAD 
AND BUTTER” BUSINESS, HOLDS 


& AMERI- EVEN GREATER PROMISE. SUFFICIENT 
US ACTIVITIES OF Li ITSELF MONEY HAS BEEN ALLOCATED TO 
THE VARIOUS oy Ry NOW Fi? LY CARRY ON A 
RESULT OF JINDUSTR EMARKAB N AGGRESSIVE CAM. 
IN ARGELY AS A ON, THE GAS HAS BEEN REN LINED PAIGN; FUNDS ARE AVAILAB 
IM CAN GAS ASSOCIATIONS. Tr THINKING EN CLEARLY OU RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENS 
NG IN A POSITION s OBJECTIVES HAV KETS AND ITS WORK; APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS 
OF COORDINATED, TTS ci ppORTED. POTENTIAL MARKETS AV pRE- ARE MORE ALERT THAN EVER BE 
N. THE THOSE ; ISTRY-W ED AN NEW AND STARTLING. 
SERVE 5 FOR INDU EN PUBLISH S LY DIFFE . 
ABILITY TO SERVE 1 OTIONS FO! ID MHAVE BE EREEDOM._GA\ RENT IN THE APPLIANCE 
U PARED. RECOMMEND INDUS T. THE NEW N VENTI- FIELD. THE NEW FREEDOM GAS 
IVES O G SUPPORT. N KITCHE E KITCHEN J 
= THE OBJECTIV S SURPRISING $ VELOPMENTS IN KONE EING ABL -N, NOW BEING GIVEN NA. 
5 HAVE RECEIVED SER WITH DEVELOPMEN RRO THAT IS JIONWIDE PUBLICITY, WILL Do 
KITCHEN, TOGETH E GAS KEM? OTH A KITCHEN NER THE MUCH TO ENCOURAGE GROWTH OF 
LATION - SUPERIOR SERVICE, NTER AND a CAREFULLY OUR DOMESTIC LOAD. 
TO PROVIDE MER, WARMER, IX Pia Ms HAVE BEEN CAREN Tis. THEREFORE, I FEEL WE CAN LOOK 
“COOLER IN SUM RESEARCH PROG ONFRONTING T LISHED FORWARD TO A PROMISING FUTUR 
AR AROUND.” THE PROBLEMS C — BEEN ESTAB D ENCOURAGE ID IN : 
YEAR AR LVE THE ICIPLES HAV EN FITTE D_ AND INSPIRED BY 
ED TO SOLVE IG PRINCI M HAS BE THE ABLE 
DEVELOPED TO SOLXS DISIN MING PROGRA LEADERSHIP OF MANAG. 
TRY. SOUND, ATIONAL ADVERTIS D oppORTUNITIES TH AT ING DIRECTOR CARL WOLF. 
DT E HE TH 
TO THE NEEDS OF Tp pOSTWA R PERE TOOLS TO WORK WITH fT — ee 
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iL BE we SERVIC 
THAT EMAND ENTS IN pus RIGOROUS NECESSITIES OF WAR 
HO nat ALL TOROVEM! AND SN AR: HAVE PREVENTED GAS UTILITIES 
ER Tents ANCoMMERCYEARS, Fon TH THEIR SERVICE TO MANY. PLOPLE 
qHe MILLE ARS VELOPMSTESTIC ING THER MATES: EW WHO DESIRE IT. MULTITUDES OF 
wit inst FE ew DEES, MADE, DSRAM Ut APPLIA GAS BY Love GAS CONSUMING APPLIANCES ARE 
THE rH THE “ApPLIA EEN Mi pROGE iy ATUBAL NG HIGH ON THE SHOPPING LISTS OF 
YUEATION. “rave BEEARCH [yiLiZAC EN ROMIS ick, THE PUBLIC. FOR NEARLY FIVE 
WIZAT AT Hew RENTS FSupPLIES (AND CURES. GAS SER pRO- YEARS THERE HAS BEEN AN INCREAS. 
TRA THE OR VENSION OF HE Ny MANUPTANCE OF RTISIN x ING DEFICIENCY IN RESIDENTIAL 
N BUILDING. 
FUR TH THEIL, Durssts OF Mek ACOH yn AN 7 POSTWAR PERIOD WILL HAVE THE 
P 1S OPPORTUNITY OF CATCHING UP ON 
pire MINN TH APROVER TION INDUSTRY gg WAR TO Brown THE ACCUMULATED DEMANDS FOR 
MEN TH THE TH . tHE GAS SN THE THEIR SERVICE IN NORMAL FIELDS. 
Wicep ® HAT TERoSPER THERE SEEMS TO BE AN EXCELLENT 
INP MS—..< TO ME TF AND P OPPORTUNITY AHEAD OF US FOR 
GRASCEEMS GR! PRODUCTION RESEARCH, INTENSE 
veyrion COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY, AND HARD 
pos WORK IN BEHALF OF OUR GREAT 
INDUSTRY. 
Charles M. Cohn 
AMONG THE MANY OPPORTUNITIES 
FACING OUR INDUSTRY IT IS NAT- 
URAL THAT I EMPHASIZE THOSE 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY ALL YEAR AIR 
CONDITIONING. HERE IS A NEW USE 
FOR GAS, A USE THAT EMPHASIZES 
THE MODERNITY OF GAS A STARE OUTBREAK OF WORLD WAR II INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
Gone ae en 0 Tae FAS rp AS FACED WITH A TREMENDOUS AND MONUMENTAY 
a INTENDED FOR HOME TASK. THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLYING THE SINEWS OF WAR FOR THE 
APPLICATION IT FURTHER Cenc MOST HIGHLY MECHANIZED ARMY AND NAVY AND AIR FORCE 
THE RELATIONSHIP. IN’ reEee oe THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN WAS SO VAST AND SO FAR REACHING 
SERVICE. BETWEEN THE AMERICAT THAT IT STAGGERED THE IMAGINATION OF THE MOST COURAGEOUS 
GAS UTILITY COMPANIES AND THEIR ANDUSTRIAL LEADER. THERE WAS NO HESITATION, AND INDUS 
CUSTOMERS. BEING NEW IT OFEERe TRIAL LEADERS TACKLED THE PROBLEM WITH THE FIRM DETER 
ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT NOT MINATION OF SEEING IT THROUGH IN SPITE OF ALL OBSTACLFs 
ILY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THE RECORD OF ASTOUNDING RESULTS SPEAKS FOR ITSELF: IT HAG 
ONLY BUT IN ITS ADEQUATE NEVER BEEN EVEN APPROACHED BEFORE. 
THE Are Lis oe ro nas IN ACCOMPLISHING THIS RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT THE GAS 
iaeAA SATA ae GRU INDUSTRY PLAYED AN OUTSTANDING PART, FOR HEAT IS THE 
NEW US peg td ESSENCE OF ALL MANUFACTURING. IT IS USED SOMEWHERE In 
JOBS — NEW THE MAKING EVERY PROCESS. THE INDUSTRY TOOK THE GREATLY INCREASED 
HISTORY IN . RESPONSIBILITY IN ITS STRIDE WITHOUT HESITATION, AND THE 
Louis Ruthenburg JOB WAS DONE. THE WORKING OUT OF THE PROBLEMS OF GREATLY 
INCREASED CAPACITY DID NOT REQUIRE ANY RADICAL DEPARTURE 
FROM THE NORMAL, EXCEPT FOR ACCELERATED EXPANSION. 
THEREFORE, IN ANY POSTWAR PROBLEMS OUR INDUSTRY WILL 
NOT HAVE THE RECONVERSION PROBLEMS THAT SO MANY OTHER 
INDUSTRIES WILL’ HAVE. WE HAVE LEARNED A GREAT DEAL IN 
IMPROVED TECHNICAL METHODS — OF UTILIZATION AND OF AUG. 
oppor MENTING SUPPLY — AND WE HAVE COME TO REALIZE MORE THAN 
“ NOE LEAN. EVER HOW VITALLY ESSENTIAL HEAT APPLICATION IN ALL FORMS 
\sT® cE O* EC IS TO ALL OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
cas! OOKE A PAM ore pEACE WE STAND IN A KEY POSITION, THE VERY CENTRE OF THE 
THE ry TONE PROGING F 1S MANUFACTURING WEB. NEXT TO’ ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF RAW 
TUNT DIN TH pull D- MATERIAL AND LABOR, THE UTILIZATION OF HEAT IS FUNDA. 
ERSHIGN AND \TY: +iAL FIER BUI MENTAL — AND THE GAS INDUSTRY TODAY IS IN A BETTER POSI. 
VERS PROSE IDEN {DED F ERSHIP GAS TION THAN EVER BEFORE TO SOLVE THE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 
vim THE, L< PROG LEARNTIAL Few Oe aAY APPLICATION PRESENTED BY COUNTLESS POSTWAR 
B C si st E CTIVITIES. 
HAVE is PLE THE RE uuve Ths THE COMING AGE WILL BE ONE OF RESEARCH AND GREAT 
1NG WORK RING 15 IN CHEN: Nip ADVANCES IN ALL FORMS OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR. EVERYTHING 
SION Ese TOS KITGNG ABE WILL BE DONE ON A MORE EFFICIENT AND LARGER BASIS THAN 
SECS. THDOM CoELEC ONNEL THE EVER BEFORE. TECHNOLOGY WILL BE MOST VITAL. AND THE 
YE FREY ON | es PERSO” AND Top" ACCURACY AND EASE OF CONTROL—GREAT FLEXIBILITY AND 
NEGGRA G OF SAL SERVIC SHE HAR: WIDE RANGE OF HEAT APPLICATIONS IN THOUSANDS OF DIFFER. 
PR AININ ‘oF GA DING. THE = oF ENT WAYS — WILL MAKE GAS THE BASIC PURVEYOR OF HEAT IN 
TRANUAL &s ING MAPROVE ,T10 ALL ITS FORMS. OUR OPPORTUNITY WILL BE GREATER THAN AT 
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Forward Retires October 1, Wolf Elected 
Managing Director of Association 





Alexander Forward 


LEXANDER FORWARD, manag- 
A ing director of the American Gas 
Association for the past 22 years, will 
retire from active business October 1, 
1945. Mr. Forward will be succeeded 
as managing director by H. Carl Wolf, 
president of the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., it was announced 
August 6 by J French Robinson, pres- 
ident of the Association. 

Mr. Wolf was born in Edwardsville, 
Illinois and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, having earned both his 
bachelors and masters degrees in elec- 
trical engineering. He entered the util- 
ities field as assistant engineer for the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and later 
became manager of the Edwardsville (II- 
linois) Water Company. In World 
War I, he was a captain in the United 
States Engineer Corps, serving 18 months 
in France as a combat engineer and with 
the American Peace Commission. 

From 1922 to 1929, Mr. Wolf was 
chief engineer of the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland. He became 
assistant to the president of the Central 
Public Service Corporation and _ later 
was elected vice-president of Consoli- 
dated Electric and Gas Company and 
then president of the Central Indiana 
Gas Company and its associated com- 
panies. 

Mr. Wolf was elected president of 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company in 1938, 
and until recently he also served as pres- 


ident of the Mobile Gas Service Corpo- 
ration and Florida Public Utilities Com- 
pany. He has been a director of the 
American Gas Association since 1941 
and in 1942 was appointed chairman of 
the Association’s National Advertising 
Committee. He is a director of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta, past 
president of the Indiana Gas Associa- 
tion and the Southern Gas Association 
and past chairman of the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. Mr. Wolf also is 
serving as Regional Chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
for the Sixth Federal Reserve District. 
As managing director of the Association, 
Mr. Wolf will play an important part 
in directing the vastly expanded pro- 
gram of research, salés promotion and 
advertising for which the gas industry 
and allied companies throughout the 
country have pledged more than $1,- 
500,000 a year for the next three years. 

Mr. Forward, who is retiring after 
twenty-two years as executive head of 
the Association, began his business career 
as a newspaper man. He was on the 
staff of leading newspapers and served 
as managing editor for dailies in Vir- 
ginia. He was secretary to the Gover- 
nor of Virginia from 1914 to 1918; 
attended military training camp at Platts- 
burgh in 1916 and was appointed pres- 
ident of the Virginia Division, Military 
Training Camps Association, charged 
with examination and recommendation 
to the War Department of candidates 
for officers in World War I. 

He was appointed a member of the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
in February, 1918, but took leave of ab- 
sence to become director of relief sup- 
plies to the Balkan States, with head- 
quarters successively in Rome, Athens, 
Salonica and Bucharest. In apprecia- 
tion for his meritorious work, Major 
Forward was decorated an officer of the 
Order of the Crown of Rumania. 

Mr. Forward returned to his duties 
with the Virginia Commission in 1919 
and served as State Fuel Administrator 
in 1922. He was re-elected to the Vir- 
ginia Commission but resigned in 1923 
to become managing director of the 
American Gas Association. During his 
22 years of service, the annual budget 
of the Association has increased from 
$255,000 to $2,000,000 and it has be- 
come the national organization for the 
development and coordination of the 
five billion dollar gas industry. 
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H. Carl Wolf 


Staff Honors Forward 


EMBERS of headquarters staff of 

the American Gas Association 
paid tribute last month to retiring man- 
aging director, Alexander Forward, at a 
special luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City. The occasion was held 
August 20, Mr. Forward’s birthday an- 
niversary, and was a surprise affair. It 
was featured by the presentation to Mr. 
Forward of an engraved pen and pencil 
set as a token of appreciation from the 
staff. 

The sentiments of the staff were well 
expressed by John W. West, Jr., as- 
sistant managing director, who acted as 
master of ceremony and made the pres- 
entation. He said in part: 

“We have not gathered here to ex- 
press our admiration or give farewell 
testimony to the excellence of your 
twenty-two years of service to the indus- 
try as managing director, although that 
has meant a great deal to each of us. 
Indeed that is not necessary. The vote 
of confidence represented by the growth 
of the Association gives best testimony 
to that fact, and more testimony is 
doubtless in the offing. 

“Rather, I feel that we are here for 
the purpose of expressing in some small 
degree our appreciation for what your 
personality, your character and yout 
services while managing director, have 


(Continued on page 419) 
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The Coming Natural Gas Investigation 


A clarification of the natural gas industry’s position and responsibility in the 


far-reaching investigation of the Federal Power Commission now beginning 


HE announce- 

ment on Sep- 
tember 10, last 
year, that the Fed- 
eral Power Com- 
mission was plan- 
ning to proceed 
with a natural gas 
investigation of its 
own instigation 
was met with vari- 
ous shades of opin- 
ion among natural gas executives. Their 
attitudes covered a wide range, includ- 
ing frank and alarmed apprehension. 
Oil company officials were also very 
much on the anxious seat, for they saw 
the investigation as an opening which 
might lead to control of the production 
of natural gas through placing restric- 
tions on its end uses. The petroleum in- 
dustry apprehended a fact which may 
not have been entirely clear to the 
commission at the time, that any con- 
trol affecting the production of natural 
gas would also affect the production of 
oil. 





R. H. Hargrove 


State Commissions Concerned 

With opinions predicated largely on 
this same reasoning, and because of an 
understandable concern over their own 
individual jurisdictions, the conserva- 
tion commissions of most of the gas 
producing states also displayed deep 
concern over the proposed investiga- 
tion. So much so, in fact, that in re- 
cent weeks the F.P.C. has found it ad- 
visable to issue a number of disclaimers 
of ambition for power beyond that 
which it now exercises under the natural 
gas act. 

Opposition to its project, notwith- 
standing, the F.P.C. is proceeding in its 
investigation, with the first hearing 
scheduled for Kansas City on September 
18, and thereafter in Oklahoma City on 
October 9, New Orleans on October 30 
and Dallas on November 27. 





.* Vice-president and general manager, United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La. 
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BY R. H. HARGROVE* 


Chairman, Natural Gas Department, 
American Gas Association 


As an aid to its own personnel in pro- 
jecting the scope and the latitude of 
the investigation and presumably as a 
guide to the various companies and in- 
dividuals who will desire to make 
themselves heard in the hearing, the 
commission has issued a lengthy “‘Out- 
line of Principal Topics’ to be covered. 

This document lists over 150 indi- 
vidual topics that are presumed to come 
within the pervue of the inquiry, and 
covers a field so vast that only a com- 
plete and exhaustive inquiry into the 
entire fuel energy resources of the 
United States would adequately satisfy 
its implications. 


Complete Study Requires Years 

The study thus envisioned, if carried 
to its ultimate, would be a matter that 
would require years to complete, and 
would involve the expenditure of sub- 
stantial amounts of public funds, with 
an even greater financial and man- 
power burden laid on the fuel and 
power industry. Since it is entirely prob- 
able that a complete energy study will 
one day be launched, under the aegis of 
investigators working under congres- 
sional authorization, it is reasonable to 
assume that the commission is not pri- 
marily concerned at this time with ra- 
tionalizing the complex and conflicting 
elements of the entire national fuel 
picture. 

But questions of the commission’s 
powers, its jurisdictions and their scope 
have become rather academic at the 
present time in view of the fact that the 
investigation 7s going ahead, the hear- 
ings are scheduled to start within a few 
weeks, and particularly since the natu- 
ral gas obstructionists are straining for 
the opportunity to present their version 
of the considerations under which fu- 
ture regulation of natural gas should 


be guided and decided. 
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If it is true, as had been contended 
by many informed commentators, that 
the investigation may provide the back- 
ground for new legislation designed to 
aid and perhaps grant economic subsi- 
dies to competing fuel industries, that 
merely enhances the necessity that the 
natural gas industry be ready to meet 
such maneuvers with a strategy as astute 
as that of its opponents. 

The attitude of the American Gas 
Association in this connection has been 
in a large measure already determined 
by the composite attitude of natural gas 
executives who have given the matter 
their most thoughtful study. 

Officially the A.G.A. has by tradition 
and policy steered clear of any political 
activity in connection with legislation 
pending or proposed, or even legisla- 
tion that might conceivably be regarded 
as desirable by the industry at large. 
The criticism has often been raised that 
the association in so doing has managed 
to limit and restrict its potential useful- 
ness to the gas industry. The question 
of whether the opprobrium .attached to 
the public revelation of utilities engag- 
ing in political activity is compensated 
for by the benefits that might accrue is 
a moot one. Certainly the present 
A.G.A. policy is a prudent one, and 
places the association in an excellent 
position to render important service to 
the industry in the matter of making 
available the vast wealth of statistical 
data assembled over many years. 


Industry Steering Committee 


The industry's position at the forth- 
coming hearings will be presented un- 
der the guidance of the Natural Gas 
Industry Steering Committee, a recently 
organized independent group of indus- 
try leaders from all sections of the 
country. To be most helpful, the atti- 
tude of the Steering Committee should 
be one of cooperation with all elements 
of the natural gas industry and with the 
Federal Power Commission as well. Co- 
Operation with the Commission, how- 











ever, does not imply industry responsi- 
bility for the compiling of information 
germane to all of the 150 points set 
down in the “Outline of Principal 
Topics.” 

The industry's immediate stand 
should take into consideration that there 
are in reality two distinct aspects to the 
forthcoming investigation. One leads to 
an imperative and immediate objective 
in the interest of public comfort and 
necessity, that of clarification of Com- 
mission procedure and prerogatives un- 
der the existing natural gas act; the 
other has implications much more far 
reaching and complex, for it is con- 
cerned with the ultimate formulation of 
a national fuel policy. 

Naturally the Commission will want, 
and the natural gas industry will desire 
it to have, the services of the most com- 
petent witnesses that can be found. 

There are many subjects (notably: 
reserves; production problems; defini- 
tion and extent of physical waste; eco- 
nomics of natural gas transmission; 
present utilization policies and the po- 
tentialities of future utilization) that 
are so controversial as to be held in 
various opinions. And since the atti- 
tudes of the individuals and of the 
states may be different, it is obvious that 
the Commission will attempt to gather 
opinions from several authorities on 
every topic considered. At this point 


“Enterprise2” 


@ One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant opinion polls reported recently 
by Dr. Gallup and the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion revealed that 70 
per cent of the people do not know what 
is meant by the term, ‘free enterprise.” 
This finding should be highly sugges- 
tive to manufacturers and others who 
are endeavoring to build favorable pub- 
lic attitudes toward the system of pri- 
vate initiative and opportunity, and 
should result in greater efforts to in- 
terpret ideas in this field. 

The Gallup poll showed not only that 
only about 30 per cent of the people 
interviewed have a clear conception of 
the term “free enterprise,” but that of 
the remaining 70 per cent, many have 
a definite antagonism toward it. 

Yet the fact that the basis of the en- 
terprise system is opportunity for every 
individual suggests that the universal 
appeal to self-interest which it should 
make has not been successfully de- 
veloped. 





the industry responsibility becomes very 
apparent. It is to see that there shall be 
presented at the hearings full and com- 
plete information bearing upon all 
phases of industry problems from an 
industry viewpoint as distinguished 
from a detached and uninformed view- 
point. 

As a further evidence of its willing- 
ness to cooperate, the Steering Commit- 
tee of the Natural Gas Industry should 
consider itself in continued session to 
advise with the Commission during 
whatever time is required for the com- 
plete investigation. 

It is obvious that the Federal Power 
Commission has a monumental task 





ahead if it proposes to do a thorough 
and exhaustive job of researching the 
natural gas industry. The implications 
of the investigation are too far-reaching 
for the natural gas industry to adopt a 
complacent attitude. On the contrary it 
should see that a complete and detailed 
examination of every important phase 
and factor of the industry which may 
be placed under scrutiny is presented 
in its proper light. 

The industry has a right to insist and 
a duty to see that the inquiry be limited 
to specific practical objectives and that 
every pertinent fact be read into the 
record before a single legislative recom- 
mendation is made. 


Steering Committee Named for 


Natural Gas Hearing 


NNOUNCEMENT of the names of the 
industry members who will serve on a 
steering committee and those who will head 
the various subcommittees appointed to pre- 
pare the natural gas industry’s case during 
the Federal Power Commission Investigation 
hearings, scheduled Sept. 18, was made July 
23. 

The steering committee and the subcom- 
mittees will use the services of E. Holley 
Poe and Associates, nationally known natural 
gas engineers, as well as other consultants 
and personnel from the industry in coordi- 
nating material. 

Members of the steering committee are: E. 
Buddrus, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; D. D. Harrington, Hagy, Har- 
rington and Marsh, Amarillo, Tex.; Paul Kay- 
ser, Gulf States Oil Co., Houston, Tex.; Jo- 
seph Bowes, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; William H. Wildes, Republic 
Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Tex.; Walter C. 
Beckjord, Columbia Gas and Electric Co., 
New York City; J. F. Robinson, East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; R. W. Hendee, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; William Moeller, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
B. R. Bay, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; F. S. Kelly, Arkansas Natural 
Gas Co., Shreveport, La.; N. C. McGowen, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co.; Shreveport, La.; 
John A. Ferguson, Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, Washington, D. C.; 
S. B. Irelan, Cities Service Gas Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Rex Baker, Humble Oil 
and Refining Co., Houston, Tex.; Don Em- 
ory, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; E. V. Kesinger, Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Hargrove, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La.; 
Richard Alden, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.; E. L. Rawlins, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La. 

Chairmen of the subcommittee are: Com- 
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mittee on Gas Reserves: W. H. Wildes: 
Committee on State Commissions and Public 
Interest: D. A. Hulcy, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Committee on Interstate Nat- 
ural Gas Pipe Line Economics: E. V. Kes- 
inger ; Committee on Natural Gas Utilization, 
End Use and Competitive Fuels: R. H. Har- 
grove; Committee on Chemical Use of Na- 
tural Gas: Richard Alden; Committee on 
Natural Gas Production and Gathering: E. L. 
Rawlins. 


Natural Gas Used to 
Make Calcium Carbide 


NEW method for making calcium cat 

bide, in which crushed limestone is 
combined with natural gas instead of with 
crushed coke as in present practice, is offered 
by two chemists of Dallas, Texas, Dr. A. J. 
Abrams and Dr. L. B. Cook, for patent 
2,380,008. Calcium carbide is one of the 
most important of present-day industrial ma- 
terials, being the most convenient source of 
acetylene used in welding torches, portable 
lamps, etc. 

In the new method, crushed limestone is 
heated in an electrical induction furnace to a 
temperature of about 1000 degrees Centi- 
grade, while natural gas containing a high 
percentage of methane is flowed through it. 
A second heating at a higher temperature, in 
the neighborhood of 1700 degrees Centigrade, 
completes the conversion into calcium cat 
bide. 

The new method, the inventors point out, 
permits the manufacture of calcium carbide 
in regions where coke is not cheaply avail- 
able, and also provides a good economic use 
for methane, which has long been a chemical 
waif among the more easily utilizable, larger 
hydrocarbon molecules that make up the mix 
ture known as natural gas.—Science News 
Letter, July 28, 1945. 
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Goals for Postwar Housing 


Vast public and private resources are marshalling to overcome 


the great deficit in housing and meet the challenge of VJ-Day 


BY GEORGE W. BEAN 


Fuel Consultant, American Gas 
Association, Washington, D. C. 





George W. Bean 


HIS article is 

written in an 
effort to give a 
clear picture of the 
Government agen- 
cies interested in 
housing, how they 
tie in with private 
housing _ interests, 
and a forecast of 
postwar housing 
needs. The facts 


are as of today. No one can foretell 
what changes may be made after VJ- 


Day. 


The American home is the founda- 
tion on which this great nation is built 
and the average American is better 
housed than any other human being on 
earth. However, the American home- 
owner has been unable to build, repair 
or modernize his home since 1939, and 
as fast as materials and labor become 
available there will be a grand rush of 
building throughout the United States. 

During the war the only housing per- 
mitted was for war workers near great 
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industrial centers producing war ma- 
terials. This housing, while designed to 
provide a decent and comfortable place 
for war workers to live, was decidedly 
substandard. It was built as quickly as 
possible using the least possible amount 
of critical materials. About 79 percent 
of this war housing was privately fi- 
nanced and the remaining 21 percent 
was publicly financed. 

There were two kinds of war hous- 
ing, temporary and permanent. It is the 
intention of the National Housing 
Agency to demobilize the temporary 
war housing as fast as the need declines 
in the war effort and in a manner which 
will permit salvage of materials and 
equipment having a commercial value 
and suitable for resale. The publicly fi- 
nanced permanent war housing will be 
sold for private residential purposes at 
full market value. If the community in 
which the project is located deems it 
advisable to be used for low-rent hous- 
ing and slum clearance purposes, Con- 
gress may grant permission as this was 
included in a Bill recently introduced 
in Congress. Veterans will be given 
preferential status in allocating space to 
prospective tenants. 

Before VE-Day the War Production 
Board’s housing program for 1945, con- 
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sisted of 85,000 dwelling units to re- 
lieve extremely congested areas. How- 
ever, there will be no occupancy 
restrictions, the cost will be limited to 
$8,000 and rents cannot exceed $65.00 
per unit. This will all be private hous- 
ing. 

Since VE-Day the War Production 
Board has been gradually easing con- 
trols over maintenance and repairs for 
homes and at the present writing per- 
mission is given to make a repair or an 
addition to a home in the amount of 
$1,000 without authorization from the 
agency. When final restrictions are lifted 
on building it is believed that the major 
problem facing us will be the scarcity 
of lumber. For sometime to come there 
will also be a shortage of labor, but 
when building begins to boom again 
the demand for labor in all trades will 
go far toward supplying the 60 million 
jobs promised after the war. It is be- 
lieved that within 90 days after VJ-Day 
the housing program, both private and 
public, will be in full swing. 

Let us take a glance at a prewat 
building period. From the chart given 
below you will note that in the period 
from 1920-39 an average of four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand homes 
were built annually at a total cost of 
$2,140,000,000. However, the first ten- 
year period from 1920-29 was far more 
active than the period from 1930-39. 
During the first mentioned period there 
were a total of 703,000 non-farm dwell- 
ings built at a total cost of $3,113,000,- 
000, while during the second period 
there were only 273,000 non-farm 
homes built at a total cost of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

This sharp contrast is caused by the 
economic condition of the country. 
From 1920-29 the country enjoyed a 
period of prosperity to be followed by 
ten years of economic depression. It is 
believed by many people that home con- 
struction has an important influence upon 
the economic and employment stabiliza- 
tion of the country. The future of build- 
ing will probably be more planned than 
speculative. Communities should ascer- 
tain their housing needs by studying 
jobs, wages and population trends. 

The special Senate Subcommittee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning 
held hearings covering a seven-months 
period from June, 1944, to February, 
1945, on postwar housing. The Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing 














Potter to Coordinate 
Federal Building 


Hugh Potter nationally-known home 
development authority, of Houston, 
Texas, has been appointed construc- 
tion coordinator by War Mobilizer 
John Snyder. He will be chairman of 
a committee composed of eight agen- 
cies and two departments. The de- 
partments are Labor and Commerce 
and the agencies include O.P.A., 
W.P.B., W.M.C., N.H.A. and others. 
He will report direct to Mr. Snyder 
who will issue the necessary orders to 
agencies to clear up construction 
bottlenecks. 

Mr. Potter has been well known to 
the gas industry since 1938 when he 
served on a Jury of Awards for the 
All-Gas Home Architectural Competi- 
tion sponsored by the American Gas 
Association. At that time he was 
chairman of the Houston City Plan- 
ning Commission; owner and pres- 
ident of the River Oaks Corporation; 
president, Houston Real Estate Board 
and ex-president, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 











Agency, John B. Blandford, Jr., pre- 
sented a comprehensive report at these 
hearings covering the future housing 
needs of the American home-owner. A 
goal of 12,600,000 units of new hous- 
ing was set for non-farm families be- 
tween 1946 and 1955, or an average of 


1 Blandford, John B. Jr., Administrator, NHA, 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning. p. 1259. 
2 Source—Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 


tion. 


1,260,000 a year. About one-half of this 
need for new construction is based upon 
the estimated increase in the number of 
families which, of course, is drawn from 
census figures. The other half of the 
need for new construction is based upon 
the goal of replacing a number equal 
to one-half of non-farm units substand- 
ard in 1940, plus those becoming sub- 
standard after 1940. For the purpose of 
this estimate, substandard units in met- 
ropolitan areas are those without private 
baths and toilets, or needing major re- 
pairs. In other areas, only those units 
needing major repairs are classified as 
substandard. In formulating the total 
need, a 5 percent vacancy allowance has 
been regarded as desirable. In the pre- 
war period not more than 60,000 units 
have been taken down a year, but this 
goal is about 600,000.1 A summary is 
given in the accompanying chart. 

How will this postwar housing chal- 
lenge be met? The resources may be 
divided into four groups. Namely, (1) 
the Housing Industry and its Organiza- 
tion, (2) the Home Financing Industry 
and its Organization, (3) Housing 
Tools Made Available by State and Lo- 
cal Governments and (4) Federal Aid 
for Housing and Home Financing. 

(1) The Housing Industry and its 
Organization. In 1938 there were an 
estimated 75,000 builders of houses. Be- 
fore wartime curtailments there were 
probably 20,000 full-time active build- 
ing organizations and one hundred, 


ANNUAL VOLUMES OF RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION—NUMBER AND CONSTRUCTION 


Number 


COST OF NEW NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, 1920-39 

















Number 
of new Construction of new Construction 
nonfarm cost of new nonfarm cost of new 
dwelling nonfarm dwelling nonfarm 
units dwelling units units dwelling units 
Year started started! started started? 
BE: A ivudkndsasdecaecess 247,000 $1,068,000,000 93,000 $ 285.000,000 
BEY tetadiscducccncewade 449,000 1,771,000,000 126,000 368,000,000 
2,957,000,000 221,000 757,000,000 
3,775,000,000 319,000 1,271,000,000 
4,065,000, 336,000 1,382,000,000 
4,475,000,000 406,000 1,584,000, 
4,112,000,000 515,000 1,948,000,000 
salto a ae 
2,453,000,000 2,140,000,000 
1,494,000,000 703,000 3,113,000,000 
1,105,000,000 273,000 1,060,000,000 
000,000 








1 


Estimated construction cost, exclusive of land cost. 


Source: National Bureau of Economic Research and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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seventy-five thousand building sub-con. 
tractors. The 1940 census listed 142,754 
real estate agents and proprietors and 
20,869 architects. 

Housing is predominately a local 
business. Building contractors do about 
two-thirds of their work in their home 
city and most of the balance in their 
home state. House-building is a highly 
competitive business. . 

(2) The Home Financing Industry 
and its Organization. In 1940, about 
55 percent of existing owner-occupied 
non-farm housing was debt free. How. 
ever, much of this was originally f. 
nanced by mortgages which had been 
retired. Mortgage loans are carried by 
six different types of lenders; namely; 
savings and loan associations, life in. 
surance companies, mutual savings 
banks, commercial banks, Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, and individuals, 
In 1940 the percentage carried by each 
type of lender was as follows :* 





Savings and loans associations 21.4% 
Life insurance companies 9.2 
Mutual savings banks 14.1 
Commercial banks 11.0 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 10.2 
Individuals and others 34.1 
Total 100.0% 


(3) Housing Tools Made Available 
by State and Local Governments. Pet- 
haps the most famous housing means 
made available by state and local gov- 
ernments are the State Planning Laws. 
Thirty-four states and the District of 
Columbia have general laws authoriz- 
ing the establishment of local planning 
agencies, with power to prepare com- 
prehensive plans for the development 
or improvement of their communities. 
These local agencies, usually called 
planning commissions, do not have f- 
nancing powers nor do they engage in 
general development activities beyond 
the planning stage. They serve as 4 
guide to municipalities. 

Another State tool is the zoning law 
which is covered in every state and the 
District of Columbia. This law seeks 
protect the character of existing sound 
neighborhoods, and to implement 4 
plan for development of future neigh- 
borhoods and communities. 

In addition there are various local con- 
trols tying in more closely with the 
building and maintenance processes 
such as building codes, fire prevention 
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54 and electric codes, tenement housin BES 
ind and multiple dwelling ordinances, uae = Families Needing Housing in 1955 
tary codes and licensing laws. CS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FAMILY INCOME 
cal Since 1935, 39 states, the District of AND MONTHLY Baas VALUE CLASSES iss once ievess 
out Columbia, Puerto Rico and Hawaii have FAMMLY INCOME from oP —— aes reece ———} 
-~ enacted local housing authority laws, 
eit under which about 325 local authorities Unser $500 L 
hly are actively engaged in land acquisition, erection 
slum clearance, and the operation and $500 1 $999 
try construction of housing projects, includ- 2922000 renaee 
but ing both low rent and war housing. 
ied (4) The Present Federal Tools for ge 
yw Housing and Home Financing. Under 
fi Executive Order in 1942, all Govern- $1500 1. $1999 
Be: ment housing agencies and activities, ea 
i formerly carried on by 17 different $2000 1. $2999 
ay: agencies and administrative units, were se 000 femme 
* consolidated under the direction of the 
ngs National Housing Agency. This Agency ae A 
inal consists of three main units: The Fed- 
ils, eral Home Loan Bank Administration, Ove $5000 
ach Federal Housing Administration and sahinann 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. Tora ramus: 96793000 
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The Federal Home Loan 
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COMPARED WITH NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, 1940 
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' The Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- pean 

ministration is divided into three differ- _— ae . a a ct 
ent activities: The Home Owners’ Loan coal ae 2a 

a, Corporation program, The Federal 

” Home Loan Bank System and the Fed- 1010 19 fo a ? 
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er. poration program. ee > } 
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ov- complete the liquidation of its emer- ee 
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16s. The chief function of the 12 regional a saabnc 

led Federal Home Loan Banks is to sup- ae 

fi- ply, primarily on first-mortage collateral, Ly tmluees 1.000 Unis of War Moving 2) Includes 20.000 Un of Wer Hourng 3, All War Housing 

in funds required by member institutions St ae ate 

ond 

zs to meet home-financing needs in their proximately $6,945,000,000, including 

law Glass House communities and the withdrawal de- three thousand, six hundred and sixty- 

re mands of savers and their investors. six savings and loan associations, twenty- 

. @ People who intend to live in glass Basically, the banks obtain funds two mutual savings banks and 18 insur- 

a houses in the future (after reaching an through capital subscriptions made in ance companies. On the basis of pre-war 

a peta gs their — meget part by the Federal Government and in figures the average size of the mort- 

| Bee oe MEN) EE Bees Ae Op part by their members, through berrow- gage loans was $2,500, and, generally 

gh- portunity to see what one looks like at : ‘ ; ete : 
Bamberger's department store in New- ings in the national money market and speaking, the program probably concen- 

is atk, N. J. A model, one-twelfth actual through deposits on the part of other trates upon homes in the $2,500 to 

é a of a house with an outer structure banks in the system and member insti- $6,000 Price range. The entire bank 

eee ce fie SO ny 

sis -- cmieae Wik is adel i As of September 30, 1944, the 12 The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
fabricate them full size for $6,000 to Federal Home Loan Banks had 3,706 ance Corporation was established by 

a $8,000 each. members with aggregate assets of ap- Congress in 1934, to do for savings and 
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WHERE PROSPECTIVE OWNERS EXPECT TO 
BUILD OR PURCHASE A HOUSE 
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Chart from Curtis Publishing Company's urba 
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SOME GAVE MORE THAN ONE ANSWER 


n housing survey gives pertinent information on 


home building preferences. Survey carries valuable data on the gas appliance market 


loan associations what the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation was doing 
for banks. As of September 30, 1944, 
there were insured by F.S.L.I.C. 2,460 
savings and loan associations, and there 
were 3,900,000 holders of insurance ac- 
counts aggregating $4,000,000,000 in 
amount. The average amount per pri- 
vate investors is about $1,000. 


The Federal Housing 
Administration 


The second main constituent of the 
National Housing Agency is the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, created 
by the Congress in the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1934. Its operations are un- 
der three basic titles. 

Title I. The F.H.A. insures lending 
institutions against losses sustained on 


advances made on personal notes, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for 
the modernization, repair or improve- 
ment of real estate. The bulk of these 
loans has been for the improvement of 
single-family dwellings. The average 
size of prewar loans was in the neigh- 
borhood of $400, and the average term 
was 30 months. Approximately 3,300 
lending institutions have been partici- 
pating in this insurance, which has cov- 
ered about 2,450,000 loans adding up 
to about $1,000,000,000 under the pres- 
ent pattern of operations. About $160,- 
000,000 in such loans are estimated to 
be outstanding. 

Title II. Under this title, F.H.A. has 
administered its most important peace- 
time program—the insurance of loans 
on home or rental housing mortgages 
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against loss of principal. As of June 
30, 1944, there were outstanding 
$3,120,000,000 in insured home mopt. 
gage loans and just below one hundred 
million dollars in rental project loans 
under this title. All Title II operations 
have involved more than 1,000,000 
homes and approximately forty thousand 
family units in rental projects. 

In 1939, the Federal Housing Ad. 
ministration insurance covered 23 per- 
cent of the total mortgage lending a. 
tivity of that year on one- to four-family 
non-farm residences, and in 1942, about 
30 percent. Single-family homes have 
comprised 99 percent of all newly con. 
structed homes insured, and 93 percent 
of existing homes. In general, the em. 
phasis has been put on new construc. 
tion and on owner-occupied homes. The 
bulk of the homes financed are in the 
$3,000 to $6,000 value range, the me- 
dian valuation including land being be. 
tween $5,000 and $6,000. On new 
home loans, approximately 95 percent 
of the borrowers have been in the 
$5,000 or below income group, the 
average income being about $2,500. 
The Title II insurance program is self- 
sustaining. 

Title III. This title provides for the 
creation and supervision of large na- 
tional mortgage associations, in order 
to provide a ready secondary market for 
scund mortgage loans against which 
the associations would issue their de 
bentures in the open market. Only one 
such corporation has been created, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
which is owned, operated and staffed 
by the R.F.C. 


Federal Public 
Housing Authority 


To clear slums and to provide decent 
housing facilities for families of low in- 
come, the Congress in 1937, passed the 
United States Housing Act. This ac 
defines the activities of the third main 
constituent unit of the National Hous- 
ing Agency—The Federal Public Hous 
ing Authority, formerly the United 
States Housing Authority. 

In broad outline, this act authorizes 
financial assistance to local housing av 
thorities in two forms: First, loans up 
to 90 percent of the development cost 
of locally owned slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing projects, which loans 
are repayable in full with interest at the 
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going Federal rate, plus one-half of 1 
percent ; and second, annual contribu- 
tions or subsidies, which, of course, are 
not repayable, for the purpose of reduc- 
ing rents to the level which low-income 
families can afford to pay. Local com- 
munities are required to make annual 
contributions in the form of tax exemp- 
tions or otherwise amounting to at least 
20 percent of the Federal annual con- 
tributions. 


Government Housing Funds 


Thus far, Congress has authorized 
$800,000,000 in loans, and has author- 
ized annual contributions to be con- 
tracted for in an amount calling for 
payments not to exceed $28,000,000 per 
year. Substantially, the entire authoriza- 
tions have been executed, and it is ex- 
pected that they will provide a program 
of about 194,000 family dwelling units. 
Three hundred and thirty-eight low-rent 
housing projects, providing 105,532 
family dwelling units, are already under 
development and management by local 
housing authorities in 164 localities in 
31 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. In addition, 
182 projects, involving 25,513 dwell- 
ing units, have been suspended because 
of the war, in most cases prior to con- 
struction. Another 247 projects, provid- 
ing sixty-three thousand units, are now 
being used for war purposes and will 
revert to low-rent status when the war 
is over.3 

On August 1, 1945, Senators Wagner 
and Ellender introduced Bill S. 1342 in 
the Senate, which will be known as the 
“General Housing Act of 1945.”’ This 
Bill calls for over 1,000,000 new homes 
a year for the first ten years after the 
war. Private enterprise is to be encour- 





’ Blandford, NHA, Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning. 





F. H. A. Restores Loans 
for Home Building 


ASY credit terms on home build- 

ing came back to the nation on 
August 25, according to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch. On that date 
the Federal Housing Administration 
announced that it was returning to its 
Prewar program of insuring mott- 
gages on homes. Ten thousand banks 
and other private institutions stand 
teady to lend money with F.H.A. 
backing. 
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HAVE PEOPLE HEARD OF, 
READ ABOUT,OR SEEN PREFABRICATED HOUSES? 





WOULD THOSE WHO HAVE SUCH 
KNOWLEDGE CONSIDER BUYING 











oe 





A SUMMER OR 
VACATION HOUSE? 


ves—57.5% 
no-32.4% 


DON'T KNow-10.1% 








Trend of people’s thinking about types of houses is reflected in the Curtis survey chart. The 
survey was based on complete interviews with 4,007 separate families located in 35 states 


aged and stimulated to do the job 
wherever it can do it, especially in the 
redevelopment of slums and blighted 
areas. 

The Bill also extends the program to 
include rural housing. Private home 
builders feel that they can handle the 
situation, both from the building and 
financing standpoints. The opportunities 
awaiting them are graphically illustrated 
in an accompanying chart. 

This General Housing Act of 1945, 
if passed by Congress when it convenes 
in October, will give permanent status 
to the present Government housing set- 
up; so no change in its policies need be 
contemplated. With this picture of the 
housing program it behooves every gas 
utility to keep in the closest possible 
touch with local architects and builders. 

These high goals for postwar housing 
mean even more than satisfying the 
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housing needs of the occupants. They 
mean more jobs and mortgage lending, 
more home building and real estate 
transactions. They also mean a tremen- 
dous market for gas appliances and 
equipment. 


Bankers to Finance 


Home Appliances 


ATION-WIDE financing installment 

buying of household appliances is be- 
ing planned by leading banks, according to 
Printers’ Ink. The plan is to be put in op- 
eration 60 days after the war's end, and key 
banks will aid smaller banks in their terri- 
tories to participate. Recently, at Syracuse, 
the following six leading banks of New York 
state met to discuss details of the plan: Bank 
of Manhattan, New York City; Syracuse 
Trust Co.; Lincoln-Rochester Bank & Trust 
Co.; Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo; First Bank & Trust Co., Utica, and 
County Trust Co., White Plains. 


— 














Developments 
in Diaphragm 


Dressings 


Reports of comparative tests 
on the relative effectiveness 
of a number of new materials 
used for gas meter diaphragms 


Written discussion of the following article will 
be welcome for subsequent publication in the 
MONTHLY. Such discussion should be signed 
and should be submitted not later than the end 
of this month. It will be referred to the author 
for comment and published in November issue. 





BY LYMAN M. VAN DER PYL 
and 


MARY HELEN WERDER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 


RESSINGS for the diaphragms of 

gas meters vary considerably in 
composition, but in general there is one 
point of similarity. This point is that 
nearly every one contains a semi-solid 
material, such as petrolatum or degras, 
or a drying oil, such as cod oil or rape- 
seed oil, to increase the viscosity of the 
dressing, initially or after a short drying 
period, respectively. The increased vis- 
cosity tends to retard the thinning of the 
dressing by vapors of light oil or of 
gasoline, as found in manufactured and 
natural gases, and slows down the drip- 
ping of oil from the leather. 

Since the drying oils would become 
too stiff unless plasticized, and since 
petrolatum and degras are too stiff by 
themselves at low temperatures, liquid 
oils are also a component part of dia- 
phragm dressings. Many such oils have 
been used and suggested, but the prin- 
cipal ones are mineral oil, neatsfoot oil, 
sperm oil and castor oil. 

In recent years, a number of new 
diaphragm dressings have been pro- 
posed, but no data on the relative ef- 
fectiveness of the new materials have 


been available. However, comparative 
tests have now been made and are re- 
ported herewith. 

The various oils included in the tests 
were 

1. A mineral oil-petrolatum mixture 
in the ratio of 10 gallons of 200 second 
viscosity neutral oil to 45 pounds of 
petrolatum. This is a widely used mix- 
ture, which may be considered as a ref- 
erence standard. 

2. Viscous Oil, of the Standard Oil 
Company of California. This is an in- 
herently viscous oil of mineral origin, 
of such a nature that it requires no stif- 
fening agent. Its solubility characteris- 
tics are similar to those of the usual 
mineral oils. 

3. L-666, a gasoline-insoluble oil. 
See A. G. A. Proceedings (1932) page 
1015. 

4. No. 200 and No. 500 Fluid Sili- 
cones of the Dow-Corning Corporation. 
Basically these are organic liquids con- 
taining combined silicon, and they main- 
tain their viscosities with changes in 
temperature to a far better degree than 
any of the other oils used for diaphragm 
dressings. The No. 500 Silicone had a 
viscosity of 50 centistokes (228 seconds 
Saybolt viscosity) at 25° C, while the 
No. 200 Silicone had a viscosity of 1000 
centistokes (4550 seconds Saybolt Viscos- 
ity) at the same temperature. They are 
both soluble in heptane and benzol. 

Twelve samples of rechrome-tanned 





sheepskin were impregnated by immer. 
sion in each of the different dressings, 
After draining, they were all exposed to 
an air temperature of 125° to 140° F 
for a period of 12 hours, to allow any 
excess of dressing to drip off. The oil 
absorbed was nearly the same for al] 
dressings, varying between 107 and 
119% of the original weight of the 
leather, except in the case of the L-666 
dressing, the absorption figure for 
which was 128%. 

Part of the oiled samples were ex. 
posed to a flow of natural gas saturated 
with benzene, and 


the remainder were Presented by 


exposed to natural CHEMICAL 
gas saturated with COMMITTEE 
heptane. The flow DR. C. WILSON 
of gas was con- Chairman 


tinued in each case 

until the dressing had ceased dripping 
from the leather, which required a pe- 
riod of two weeks of continuous flow. 

The results of the tests are given in 
the table on the following page as aver- 
age percentage loss of each type of 
dressing, based on the original weight 
of dressing. 

It should be noted that the two series 
of tests are not comparable since they 
were not run at the same time, but one 
after the other, and the room tempera- 
ture was somewhat higher while the hep- 
tane test was running. Temperature dif- 
ferences will affect the vapor pressure of 
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Figure 1. 
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Results of absorption test for benzol 
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solvents and consequently the vapor con- 
tent of the gas. Temperature changes 
also will affect the absorption of the sol- 
vent by the dressing. However, each 
series is Consistent within itself. 

The shape of the samples did not per- 
mit tests for gas tightness to be made, 
but experience has shown that a content 
of dressing of slightly more than 50% 
based on the weight of unoiled leather, 
will render the leather porous at a pres- 
sure of 4 inches of water, and with this 
content, the dressing is close to the mini- 
mum permissible for proper lubrication. 
On this basis, all of the samples are satis- 
factory in the benzol test, while in the 
heptane tests, only the Dow-Corning 
Silicones and the L-666 dressing are 
satisfactory. However, exactness in these 
tests is not possible, and after a series of 
saturated and unsaturated service in me- 
ters, the results would be different in de- 
gree from the figures given here, and 


Percentage Loss of Dressing From Samples 
Exposed 2 Weeks to Natural Gas Saturated 
with Benzol or Heptane 








Heptane 





Benzol 
Dressing Test Test 
Mineral oil-petrolatum 46.3 59.5 
Dow-Corning No. 200 32.0 44.0 
Dow-Corning No. 500 33.5 45.1 
1-666 39.0 21.4 
Viscous Oil 40.1 57.0 








all, with the possible exception of the 
L-666 oil in the heptane test, would be 
practically replaced by the solvents in the 
gas. 

Samples of these dressings were also sub- 
jected to an absorption test similar to that 
described by Bunte and Wittig.1 Three 
milliliters of each oil were weighed into 
weighing bottles of similar dimensions, 
so that the volume of dressing and the 
exposed surface were the same in each 
case. The weighing bottles were placed 
unstoppered in a desiccator containing a 
layer of benzol in the lower compart- 
ment. From time to time, they were 
stoppered, removed from the desiccator, 
and reweighed to determine the rate of 
absorbed benzol. A similar test was run 
subsequently using heptane instead of 
benzol. 

The results are shown in Figures 1 and 
2. It is interesting to note that the rela- 
tive standing of each dressing is the 





* Gas-und Wasserfach 80, 482-6, 506-11, 519-24 
an Abstract in A. G. A. Proceedings (1938) 
Pp. q 
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Figure 2. Results of absorption test for heptane 


same in the bleaching test as in the ab- 
sorption test, and except for the L-666 
dressing, the dressings stand in the same 
order in both the benzol and the heptane 
tests. The improved position of the 
L-666 dressing in the heptane test is due 
without doubt to its insolubility in that 
solvent. 

The lower figures for the Dow-Corn- 
ing Silicones are possibly due to the fact 
that silicon has been substituted for 
some of the carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule. This is a very expensive operation 
and the expense for use as a diaphragm 
dressing is probably greater than is war- 
ranted by the better performance. How- 
ever if silicon, or some other element, 
could be incorporated in the molecule of 
an organic compound by a less costly 
method, it might result in a more prac- 
tical solvent-resistant dressing, possibly 
more so than would result from a rear- 
ranging of carbon atoms in an organic 
molecule. 


Government Lifts 
War Restrictions 


S of August 21, the war's end had brought 
the following revocations of govern- 
mental restrictions: 


RO9-A, Stove Rationing, August 15 

L-79, Plumbing and Heating Equipment, Au- 
gust 16 

U-7, Natural Gas, August 18 

L-23-B, Domestic Electric Ranges, August 20 

L-23-C, Domestic Cooking Appliances and 
Domestic Heating Stoves, August 20 
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L-42, Plumbing and Heating Simplification, 
Schedule 4, Cast Iron, Soil Pipe, and Fit- 
tings, August 20 

M-9, Copper, August 20 

L-5-C, Domestic Mechanical Refrigerators, 
August 20 

Directive 75 to CMP Reg. 1, Freeze Order 
on Sheet and Strip Steel, August 20 

Also one hundred and ninety-one additional 
W.P.B. limitation and conservation orders 
on August 20 


Chemical to Locate 
Submerged Line Breaks 


HE chemical compound, fluorescein, used 

by airmen forced down at sea to color the 
surface water around their rubber rafts and 
mark their locations, also played an important 
part, according to Science Service, in locating 
leaks in the pipe lines laid under the English 
Channel from England to France to supply 
Allies in Normandy with gasoline and oil. 


Maximum Pipeline Use 
Urged for Natural Gas 


HE board of directors of the Independ- 

ent Natural Gas Association of America 
took action on June 29 designed to procure 
for the royalty owners and producers of nat- 
ural gas the widest possible market for their 
commodity. 

In a resolution adopted by the board, it is 
stated that the I. N. G. A. A. will dedicate 
its principal efforts at this time to making 
possible the maximum use of the only means 
of transportation available to natural gas, 
namely, pipelines, ‘‘so that the royalty own- 
ers and producers may obtain the widest pos- 
sible market for their product and the States 
may carry out effective policies of conserva- 
tion in respect to natural gas.” 

















Sales of Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


Up a Third in 1944 


HE percentage rate of gain in annual 

sales of liquefied petroleum gases de- 
clined from 27 per cent in 1942 to 15 per 
cent in 1943, however it turned sharply up- 
ward in 1944 when comparative deliveries of 
905,600,000 gallons were 34 per cent above 
the 1943 total of 675,233,000 gallons, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior and 
prepared by A. T. Coumbe, Petroleum Eco- 
nomics Division, Economics and_ Statistics 
Branch. 

The 1944 survey was extended to cover 
material delivered for synthetic rubber com- 
ponents, and when this additional demand is 
included the 1944 quantity expands to 1,061,- 
809,000 gallons—a total realized in spite of 
wartime regulations, equipment and trans- 
portation difficulties, and ever increasing di- 
versions to satisfy the demand for aviation- 
grade motor fuel and possible because of 
greatly increased production of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases from both old and new plants. 

Petroleum refineries, gasoline plants, and 
cycle plants cooperating in the 1944 survey 
reported 156,209,000 gallons of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases delivered for synthetic rubber 
components. Most of this material—144,370,- 
000 gallons or 92 per cent—was indicated as 
butane or related gases, and all of it was re- 
ported for areas east of California. The above 
quantity of liquefied petroleum gases deliv- 
ered for the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
is below the 1944 total released by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War as estimated 
from its industry survey for the same areas— 
districts 1 to 4. The Bureau survey was based 
on actual deliveries; furthermore, reporting 
companies were asked to limit items to lique- 
fied gases, whereas the industry survey cov- 
ered material in a liquid as well as a gaseous 
state. 

Omitting sales of material reported for syn- 
thetic rubber components so that 1943 and 
1944 items will be on a comparative basis, 
all principal uses of liquefied petroleum gases 
showed greater percentage gains in 1944 than 
in 1943, except the demand for industrial 
fuel, which expanded at a lesser rate than in 


1943, and “All other uses,” which registered 
a loss in 1944. The percentage increases in 
1944 were quite different from those in 1943, 
when the demand for industrial fuel showed 
a larger gain and other principal uses smaller 
rates of expansion than in 1942. 

Sales of liquefied petroleum gases for do- 
mestic use increased by 29 per cent from 
339,380,000 gallons in 1943 to 438,552,000 
in 1944. The important gain in 1944 indi- 
cates that the downward trend in the annual 
expansion rate (65 per cent gain in 1941, 36 
per cent in 1942 and 13 per cent in 1943) 
has been arrested and that distributors are 
finding ways to overcome appliance and trans- 
portation difficulties in order to market a 
growing production. Manufactured-gas com- 
panies are using an ever larger amount of 
liquefied petroleum gases for direct distribu- 





tion or for stand-by gas, and they increased 
their purchases by 27 per cent from 37,519. 
000 gallons in 1943 to 47,768,000 in 1944, 
Deliveries of liquefied petroleum gases fo, 
industrial fuel rose from 149,429,000 gallons 
in 1943 to 163,036,000 in 1944—a 9-per cent 
gain in contrast to a 31-per cent expansion jp 
1943 over 1942. The lower rate of increase 
in 1944 reflects equipment and transportation 
difficulties and also the diversion of butane 
for other purposes. 

A greatly stepped-up use of liquefied pe. 
troleum gases as raw material for chemical 
manufacturing is indicated in sales of 151, 
985,000 gallons for this purpose in 1944—4 
quantity nearly triple the 1943 demand of 
55,356,000 gallons. Part of this growth re. 
flects expansion under war conditions, how. 
ever some of it is due to more complete re. 
porting of this demand in 1944 than in 1943, 
Liquefied petroleum gases delivered for ip. 
ternal-combustion-engine fuel increased from 
87,834,000 gallons in 1943 to 101,760,000 in 
1944—a 16-per cent gain compared with a 
7-per cent increment in 1943 over 1942, 





Gas Industry Overseas 
(The Gas World, London, July 21, 1945) 


ROM July 1, Paris was without gas 

throughout the night because of the coal 
position, which remains serious. The Paris 
Gas Company states that coal supplies are 
down to three days. After September the 
canals in the north freeze over and transport 
will then become more difficult. To assure 
regular supply of gas during the winter 
months the company must have a reserve of 
60,000 tons, and it will be impossible to 
accumulate this unless there is a sudden turn 
in production. 

The most serious aspect of the new restric- 
tion is the cutting of supplies to some 700 
bakers in the Paris region. The Prefecture 
has assured them, however, they will receive 
oil supplies to allow them to work. Many 
factories will have to stop their night shifts. 

One hopeful spot is the possible use of 
rich coal from the Sarre Basin, which is 
highly suitable for the production of gas. 
Before the war the Sarre produced between 
45,000 and 50,000 tons of coal a day, but at 


TABLE 1.—SALES OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1938-44 


(THOUSANDS OF GALLONS) 


Butane-propane 





Percentage increase 








Year Butane Propane mixtures  Pentane Quantity over previous year 
Ws waees 52,768 54,130 56,050 2.253 165,201 16.8 
1939 71,351 79,323 69,020 3,886 223,580 33,3 
BP ccs 6 77,056 109,216 123,348 3,836 313,456 40.2 
BPEE wcwas 112,244 126,969 219,252 4,387 462,852 47.7 
. * 128,560 150,511 301,917 4,452 585,440 26.5 
1943 ..... 140,122 218,273 312,683 4,155 675,233 15.3 
1944" * ... 277,240 335,377 449,192 ‘i 1,061,809 57.3 
1944" * 132,870 323,848 448,882 6 905,600 34.1 
1 Subject to revision. * Includes material delivered for synthetic rubber components. * Material de- 


livered for synthetic rubber components omitted to compare with 1943 totals. 


able. 


*Figures not avail- 
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the beginning of March of this year produc. 
tion was down to 15,000 tons, and since 
then it has dropped to 5,000 tons. 

When the Minister of Finance, Monsieur 
Pleven, was in the United States he discussed 
the whole question, and it was decided that 
French engineers should work the mines un- 
der the direction of the Americans. The 
coal was to be distributed between the 
French, the Americans and the German pop- 
ulation. 

Switzerland—Here, the gas position is 
even worse. In Geneva, a method has been 
invented whereby old paper is pressed into 
16-lb. blocks which are mixed with other 
fuel. Some 200 Ib. of paper produce 60 
cubic metres of gas, but as normal consump- 
tion for Geneva is about 25 million cubic 
metres per year this new device is not ex 
pected to alleviate the position very much. 
Supplements to the ration have been ex 
tended to sick people and those over 65 years 
of age. These supplements range from 2 
cubic metres per month to 10 cubic metres. 

Sweden—The gas position continues very 
serious. German coal is no longer delivered 
and gas consumption has had to be cut by 30 
per cent. Regulations for the coming winter 
have already been introduced. Temperatures 
in apartments and offices must not exceed 13°. 


Dreamers 


@ There are two kinds of dreamers: 
those who envision great things and do 
them, and those who enjoy dreaming s0 
well they are content to do no more. 


—Selected 
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Mobilizing for the Industrial Market 


Demonstrated wartime technical ingenuity 


in industrial gas applications must 


be matched by peacetime merchandising program of unprecedented effectiveness 


N the back coun- 

try near La- 
Jolla, California, 
there was a sign 
on a little boarded 
up refreshment 
stand which read 
“Closed for the 
Duration—Hope to 
Open Tomorrow.” 
Now that ‘‘open- 
ing day’’ is here I 
do not question our ability to meet and 
overcome through cooperative effort the 
problems of peace. Yankee ingenuity 
both on the battle fronts and the home 
fronts during the last three years should 
immediately dispel any thought of fail- 
ure or of pessimism toward the position 
our industry will hold in the future. But, 
along with our ingenuity and great ca- 
pacity to meet emergencies is a typical 
American business man’s proneness to 
forget the costly lessons of previous ex- 
periences and to assume a sanguine at- 
titude toward the exigencies of a new era. 





Frank H. Adams 


Lessons of the 1920's 


There is no question that during the 
1920s the gas industry passed through 
a very critical period. Those of you who 
were a part of utility management at 
that time will recall that the very life 
of the industry was jeopardized, yet in 
many respects the situation then may 
have its counterpart in what we may 
have to face in the future. 

Just to recall a few points during that 
critical period operating costs were ris- 
ing; a serious shortage of gas oil had 
developed; coal and oil prices were ad- 
vancing; rates were at unprofitable 
levels; new capital was unattainable and 
public opinion was unfavorable. Do not 
some of these conditions seem familiar 
today ? 

May not what was done then form a 
sound background for what we must do 





Originally prepared for presentation at the 
G. A. Conference on Industrial and 
Comneicial Gas. 
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BY FRANK H. ADAMS 


President, Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio 


now? The “Action Program’ formu- 
lated on May 26, 1920 by the Emer- 
gency Action Committee, under the as- 
tute leadership of George B. Cortelyou 
and Philip H. Gadsen, employed what 
are well recognized as the most effective 
peacetime tools—Merchandising and 
Salesmanship. These tools were applied 
to re-establish a healthy, progressive, 
profitable industry. 


“Action Program” 


A Public Relations Bureau of Infor- 
mation began to function immediately. 
Through the Bureau, the gas industry's 
case for the abolition of candle power 
requirements, a reduction in required 
heating standards, a readjustment of 
rates (elastic enough to meet changing 
conditions and allow new capital to 
flow to the support of the industry) 
was .placed before the mayors of 36 
cities, and before the public through 
the newspapers of the cities served. Thir- 
teen thousand editors and_ publishers 
learned about and told their public of 
the problems of our industry and the 
necessity of support. The public, the 
press and regulatory bodies slowly be- 
came convinced, so that by 1927 the 
fight was won. 

Thus, the services which effected the 
lives, occupation and comforts of nearly 
every family in America won recogni- 
tion. The industry regained its health. 
The problems, from management's view- 
point, may not have been considered 
either of a sales or a merchandising 
nature, but rather those of labor cost, 
material costs and procurement, rates, 
capital, heating standards, etc., but the 
Sales and Public Relations Departments 
were the instruments through which the 
objectives were reached. 

Today what is the situation? The gas 
utility is firmly entrenched. Industry 
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recognizes gas as the best heating me- 
dium. But this acceptance must be main- 
tained—will have to be maintained— 
against strong competition from other 
fields, if the industry is to continue to 
expand or even to continue at or near 
its present level. 

The problems of today are not ex- 
actly those of the early twenties. But 
the methods which must be utilized to 
assure our ability to meet the present 
and future problems remain the same 
and have been recognized by the indus- 
try. This is proved by the fact that ex- 
tensive appropriations have been made 
for national advertising. Promotional 
committees have also been set up by 
the A. G. A. and the A.G.A.E.M. 

Thus, I am not suggesting anything 
radical when I say that merchandising 
and salesmanship may well be applied 
in the solution of our future problems. 
Throughout the history of the gas in- 
dustry, its leaders have turned toward 
the improvement of its sales and public 
relations programs when its progress was 
threatened or impaired by competition, 
by wars, depressions, or by just plain 
complacency. We have come far in our 
appreciation and recognition of the value 
of sales training, market research, sales- 
power, sales coverage, planned selling, 
advertising, merchandising and public 
relations. 


Merchandising Principles Applied 

Our first recognition came at the turn 
of the century, about 1902, when we 
acknowledged the eventual loss of the 
lighting load to the electric industry and 
turned to the promotion of gas cooking 
to offset its effect. This was followed 
by a continuously progressive improve- 
ment as companies recognized that the 
principles of merchandising had to be 
applied to the gas business. Show rooms 
came off the side streets onto Main 
Street; sales training programs were 
established; home service departments 
were organized; cooperative national 
industrial gas advertising was instituted 
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in 1925, and so on. Through each new 
era we have found, sometimes belatedly, 
our industry turning to an improvement 
in its service and merchandise distribu. 
tion techniques to maintain its position 
and attain a permanent profitable place 
among other industries. 

It seems to me that this record is 
prophetic. It clearly indicates that mer- 
chandising must be the major consid- 
eration of management. For without 
management's recognition of the neces. 
sity of merchandising, New Business 
De partments cannot hope to meet suc- 
cessfully the strong, effective and scien. 
tific marketing methods which competi 
tion will surely use, in fact, is using today, 

Some of you may be much concerned 
about new equipment, new processes 
and new applications of gas in the in- 
dustrial field. Others may be wondering 
how the products of industrial research 
are going to meet the threat of induc- 
tion heating, of electrically heated fur- 
naces and perhaps other types of heat- 
ing equipment. Neither those in compet- 
itive fields nor in our own can or will 
maintain a status quo, nor will any one 
of them attain an impregnable posi- 
tion against competition. My concern is 
not that our development and research 
departments will fail to meet the chal- 
lenge that lies ahead, but rather that our 
marketing methods, our sales organiza- 
tions and our advertising will prove ade- 
quate enough to fully exploit the mar- 
kets which in the light of recent studies 
I know full well are open to us. 

Credit is certainly due to the various 
planning committees for the establish- 
ment of formulae which could be ap- 
plied by individual companies. All that 
any cooperative body, such as the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, can do is to set 
up a basic plan and furnish ideas which 
with proper modifications, additions 
and developments will be made suitable 
for use by individual utilities. It is, and 
will be, up to individual companies to 
adapt any ideas which the A. G. A. sets 
up. Only they, for instance, can deter 


Wartime industrial gas technique will now 
pay peacetime dividends. (Top) Double-unit 
gas atmosphere generator used to prepare 
protective atmospheres for heat-treating fur- 
naces—a unit employed in connection with 
radiant tubes which made possible many wat- 
time achievements. (Center) Continuous-type 
pusher-tray radiant-tube furnace, a pioneer 
type in process of gas carburizing. (Bottom) 
Six radiant-tube heated bell-type gas carburiz- 
ing furnaces, each of which can handle 2200 
lbs. per charge of automotive gears 
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mine gas load factors and local condi- 
tions. Only they can apply the basic 
plan and ideas to their own individual 
problems. 

Within the past few years you have 
all witnessed a growth in a competitive 
field which is clearly indicative of what 
kind of competition you may have in the 

ostwar world. I am referring to the 
growth in the use of electricity for in- 
dustrial purposes. This growth has not 
been just a matter of demand vs. short- 
age in other available sources of power. 
It has been the result of a carefully 
planned program which has been devel- 
oped and followed by those involved 
in promoting more extended use of elec- 
trical service. 

This automatically suggests the value 
to you of following any program which 
is set up at this time. I mention this 
simply to point out that success involves 
first the preparation of a suitable plan, 
but even more important is the fact that 
it be followed in the coming years. 


Manufacturers Keep Pace 


In case you are wondering whet 
equipment may be offered the gas in- 
dustry in the future, one need only turn 
to the products and processes developed 
by Surface Combustion Corporation alone 
for a reassurance of the gas equipment 
manufacturer's ability to keep pace with 
demands and to continually provide the 
products through which gas can best in- 
terpret its outstanding service. This is an 
obligation and a necessity of our com- 
pany because our sincerity and progress 
depends primarily upon our ability to 
interpret the gas equipment needs of the 
industrial, commercial and residential 
markets, and to interpret those needs 
into gas burning equipment of the char- 
acter which we can most economically 
produce and distribute within the frame- 
work of our facilities. Our success de- 
pends upon how well we meet this 
obligation. That it is being met is evi- 
denced in the almost uncountable appli- 
cations of gas-fired heat-treating fur- 
naces to the production of war material. 

What may be termed a new science 
has been evolved during this war. Fol- 
lowing initial discoveries and experi- 
mental work prior to the war, a science 
of gas chemistry in the heat treatment 
not only of irons and steels, but of other 
metals, has reached entirely new heights 
of acceptance and progress. 
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Basically this science attacks many of 
the problems involved in fabricating 
and heating treating metals by eliminat- 
ing the source or cause of those prob- 
lems, rather than in treating symptoms, 
namely in processes and methods of 
overcoming faults of processing and 
fabrication, which in the past have in- 
creased costs, have produced failures in 
service, and generally made heat treat- 
ment far more difficult than is now nec- 
essary. 

By the use of furnace atmospheres of 
various compositions, such old time 
treatments as cyaniding, quenching, car- 
burizing, etc., have been placed on a 


for the postwar period. Companies have 
not had the opportunity to utilize their 
research and development facilities for 
the preparation of this postwar market 
on the scale which it requires. 

The accomplishments of these facili- 
ties in the war program can give us 
great confidence in their ability to pro- 
duce but management and the gas in- 
dustry are going to have the problem, 
the seme as the majority of other indus- 
tries, of maintaining their position by 
expert merchandising and organizing 
with the products which are a mixture 
of where we left off prior to the ‘call 
to arms’ together with additions and 





Tray-type pusher gas muffle furnace used for dry cyaniding miscellaneous small metal parts 
which will be extensively used in reconverted factories for peacetime production 


far more precise and scientific basis in 
high production of war material than 
heretofore was possible. 

When the forging of airplane pro- 
pellers required temperatures around 
2300° and the maintenance of a nitro- 
gen atmosphere around the steel (well 
beyond the reach of the previously de- 
veloped heat-resisting alloy gas-fired ra- 
diant tubes) means were devised for 
maintaining sufficient gas-tight refrac- 
tories to preserve this atmosphere as 
well as the production of ingenious in- 
dustrial size unit nitrogen generators. 

It is a sobering thought when we 
realize thet for the past 4 years Ameri- 
can ingenuity and output of all the re- 
search and development facilities of this 
country have been governed entirely by 
the conditions required by war. It would 
be wrong to picture the products of 
these facilities as being equally valuable 
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improvements which can be adapted 
from the developments of the arma- 
ment era. These products can be a very 
healthy forerunner of those which can 
be expected when the full, might and 
power of industry's facilities are turned 
toward the research and development of 
this postwar market. 

The development of new things for 
postwar markets, today more than ever 
before creates an obligation for its use 
and distribution. And it seems to me 
that this is not alone a responsibility of 
the equipment manufacturers and their 
distributors and dealers, but should be 
spearheaded by the gas utility. The ex- 
tent of utility participation will, of 
course, depend upon rates, markets and 
character of equipment application, as 
well as upon the individual company’s 
facilities to eventually increase its send- 
out. 











In every utility property, in this im- 
mediate postwar period, there certainly 
will occur a definite decline in the in- 
dustrial load. Most plants that return to 
commercial production will no longer 
be consuming gas twenty-four hours a 
day. In some cases there will be a maxi- 
mum cut-back of nearly 33149%, leav- 
ing a surplus of gas to be sold for other 
applications. We may have a condition 
during this reconversion period similar 
to the late twenties and early thirties. 
At that time, due to necessity, utilities 
began to develop good industrial sales 
departments. The conversion period may 
bring even greater complexity of prob- 
lems and applications, making it advis- 
able now to set up sales programs for 
industrial gas which can be applied im- 
mediately. 

“But,” you may say, “why is this 
true?” We have nearly as many men 
contacting industrial users as we had 
prior to the war, our relationship with 
industry is more intimate than it has 
ever been and gas has certainly demon- 
strated its advantages as an industrial 
fuel during this period of unprecedented 
production. 


War Practice Needs Revision 


These advantages are recognized, but 
opposing them as weaknesses are our 
methods of distribution and application 
incurred prior to and as a result of the 
war, which appear to require correction. 
In war when production was first and 
cost was second, much effort was put 
into the problem of getting things done 
without taking time to analyze the cost 
involved, a situation which could not 
result profitably under normal condi- 
tions. The emphasis put onto the job 
by every wartime plant manager was on 
what equipment could be operated and 
how fast, what furnaces could be used, 
and, only incidentally, what could be 
saved. The type of equipment, whether 
electric or gas was immaterial. 

Thus, during the war, the utility has 
gradually moved away from the mer- 
chandising of industrial equipment, 
leaving the selling and often the servic- 
ing, which customers consider essential, 
to the equipment manufacturer. While 
this has been accelerated by wartime 
conditions, the manufacturer cannot 
economically create or maintain a mar- 
ket for industrial gas. Furthermore, if 
the customer does not receive proper 


selection, application, installation, ad- 
justment and servicing of equipment, 
the reflection is upon GAS as a fuel— 
little upon the equipment. 

Training to sell, yes, even selling is 
needed. In many properties for more 
than three years, selling effort has been 
replaced by attempts to curtail gas usage 
and to discourage customers in changing 
over to gas service. Compensation must 
be sufficient to attract high calibre in- 
dustrial fuel sales-engineers, capable of 
analyzing the needs of his customers, 
applying equipment to improve produc- 
tion and lower costs. Coverage, both 








personal and advertising, has been in. 
adequate. Heat application surveys haye 
been limited or non-existent. 

Thus during the war we have had 


1. Interest centered on production. 

2. Adequate load available without 
selling. 

3. In some cases added load dis. 
couraged. 

4. Inadequate coverage. Heat appli- 
cation surveys limited or non-existent, 


It is my considered opinion, and | 
believe I am voicing the opinion of most 
utility sales (Continued on page 419) 





1. Heat Application Surveys 


dividual utility of industrial 


quate training of personnel.) 


3. Excess Capacity 


plan to utilize it profitably. 


4. Maintaining Market 


nue. 


5. Compensation of Personnel 


6. Technical and Sales Training 


as that for sales engineers. 


7. Advertising 


A PLAN FOR POSTWAR USES OF GAS IN INDUSTRY 


To determine industry’s reconversion plans and estimated needs, 
thus helping to prevent a rapid decline in utility revenue and the 
creation of an unfavorable load factor. 


2. New Processes, New Applications, New Equipment Data 
To help extend industrial service. Knowledge by personnel of in- 


ments in immediate future required. (See text item regarding ade- 


Getting information from item No. 1 above and other sources to 
obtain knowledge of excess capacity, then developing a specific 


Develop adequate sales coverage to maintain the market for gas, 
and provide a more practical relationship between sales and reve- 


Involves contacts between suitable personnel of individual utility 
with industrial men in control of purchases of equipment using gas. 
(See text item regarding training.) 


Provide sufficient compensation necessary to attract type of men 
who will be a credit to gas utility in contacts with industrial gas 
users, including sales engineers and salesmen. 


(a) Sales Engineers—Retrain existing men and train new personnel 
along lines of technical information essential to sell in postwar 
markets, as outlined previously. 

Training in basic subject, plus providing information relating to 
specific equipment of various equipment makers, is required. 

b) Training of salesmen required, but not as elaborate and specialized 


More complete, more convincing, more specialized and more fre- 
quent advertising coverage of present and potential gas users. 
Utilize surveys noted in item No. 1, plus available data from other 
sources to suggest subjects to be covered and emphasis to be 
placed when and where needed. 


practices and anticipated develop- 
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Accidents Don't Just Happen 


Responsibility of trade associations in carrying on an organ- 


ized safety program to prevent needless loss of men and money 


BY NED H. DEARBORN 
President, National Safety Council 


R the privilege of reckless driving, 
reckless working, and reckless liv- 
ing, we Americans pay to the tune of 
five billion dollars a year. This five bil- 
lion dollars is not some abstract sum of 
money added to the national debt. Most 
of it is ready cash paid out as a result 
of accidents by the members of our 
trade associations and by their custom- 
ers. Some of the five billion represents 
production and earnings blocked by ac- 
cidents. 
This waste of money is almost en- 
tirely needless! 


Cost of Accidents 


The cost of accidents cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents, of 
course. There was no adequate way to 
measure losses in war production—losses 
that meant the extension of the war, in- 
creased casualty lists, and the prolonga- 
tion of the separations and anxieties that 
hit every American family. We do know 
that accidental injuries and deaths on 
and off the job alone deprive us each 
year of the equivalent of a whole year’s 
production more than 1,000,000 work- 
ets. The cost involved in these accidents 
is $3,200,000,000. 

This sabotage of industrial effort is al- 
most entirely needless! 

Every human value suffers from acci- 
dents. The pain to the victim is only a 
beginning. The mental anguish of fam- 
ilies of those hurt and killed is probably 
greater. You must add to these the dis- 
tress and anxiety among the co-workers 
and friends of the victims. You must add, 
too, the self-searching, self-torturing 
attitude of employers, managers, super- 
visors, all of whom must read their ac- 
cident reports with deep misgivings, 
with a repetition of the question, “Have 
I done everything that I could do to 
prevent accidents ?”” 


_ 


Reprinted from ATAE News Supplement. 
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This mental and physical suffering is 
almost entirely needless! 

There is another loss without a price 
tag—the loss of human life. It is sufh- 
cient to say that from Pearl Harbor Day 
to January 1, 1945, more Americans 
died in accidents than had been killed 
or reported missing on all our battle 
fronts. Almost half the home front dead 
were workers. 

This waste of human life is almost 
ertirely needless! 

The prevention of accidents is an ac- 
tivity which must involve the participa- 
tion of all types of public and private 
organizations. It is a concern of gov- 
ernment and of industry, of labor and 
of agriculture, of the teachers and the 
housewives, of international bodies and 
local community groups. 

Inevitably, a large share of the job 
of preventing accidents falls to the trade 
associations of our country. Overworked 
association executives may groan when 
they hear that, but it is certainly true. 

There are several reasons for this. 
First of all, the interests of the mem- 
bers of trade associations are directly 
affected by accidents. This is equally 
true of their short-term and their long- 
term interests. 


Association’s Responsibility 

In the short term, association mem- 
bers, as employers, pay a very large 
share of the total accident cost. In in- 
surance, in damaged property, in lost 
production and in increased labor turn- 
over, association members pay heavily. 

In the long term, the relations of 
the members with their employees, 
with the public, and with government 
are directly affected by their accident 
records. An aggressive, energetic cam- 
paign for safety on the part of man- 
agement is a clear demonstration of 
management's acceptance of social re- 
sponsibility. 

“But” it may be argued, “the trade 
association cannot take part in all the 
campaigns in which its members’ inter- 
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ests are involved. The functions of an 
association are inevitably limited. Why 
should safety become an association re- 
sponsibility ?” 

There are several reasons why the 
trade associations are in a peculiarly 
strong position to deal with this prob- 
lem. Let’s consider a few of them: 


1. Safety is a universal problem. It 
affects manufacturing, transportation, 
distribution. I dare say there is no 
branch of any trade or industry which 
is not affected. Thus it concerns all 
the members of an association, not just 
a few. 

2. Safety is non-competitive. There 
is no place for jealousy, for ‘‘trade se- 
crets,” for a struggle for the benefit of 
one firm over another. All firms with 


plants making sheet 

Presented by metal products 
ACCIDENT have somewhat 
PREVENTION similar safety prob- 
COMMITTEE lems. So do all 
W. T. ROGERS laundries, and all 
Chairman garages. Only 








through a trade as- 
sociation can there be one common in- 
terest—the reduction of accidents. The 
fullest type of cooperation, of experience- 
sharing, of mutual aid can be expected, 
and it is in precisely this type of relation- 
ship that the trade association operates 
most effectively. 

3. Safety problems within an indus- 
try or trade tend to be similar. All 
accumulated the maximum "knowledge 
of the specialized hazards of the trade 
as studied by the individual managers 
and engineers of the individual estab- 
lishments. 

4, Safety is a public service activity, 
and the trade association usually is bet- 
ter equipped to convey to the public in- 
formation on such activities than is the 
individual firm. 

5. Accident prevention is a problem 
in which business firms must cooperate 
with other agencies. Workers killed in 
traffic accidents or in homes are just as 
definitely lost to the factory or store as 
the workers killed on the job. Manage- 
ment must concern itself with safety out- 
side the establishment, and it must work 
with other interested agencies to pro- 
mote safety. This cooperation can be 
most effective if centralized and chan- 
nelized through the trade association. 

6. Accident prevention work can be 
an association builder. We've been talk- 














ing about what the association can do 
for its members by stressing safety. But 
there is another side of the matter— 
what such safety activities can do for 
the association. 


Now, there may be some associations 
in which everything is sweetness and 
light, in which all the members love 
one another dearly, and in which the 
association executives need not worry 
about internal friction. There may be— 
but I don’t know their addresses. 

Typically, a trade association is like 
a team of husky, rather fractious horses. 
In general, they pull together, and when 
they do, they are a mighty power. But a 
lot of energy is wasted in rearing, in 
snapping at each other, in none too 
playful kicks in the ribs. 

Any conscientious association execu- 
tive is looking for ways to bring his 
members together in harmony—to teach, 
by ever-repeated experience, the sim- 
ple lesson that cooperation pays. Acci- 
dent prevention activities supply one of 
the best examples of the way in which 
the trade can pull-together in amicable 
unity. 


What the Association Can Do 

The starting point of a safety cam- 
paign on the part of the trade associa- 
tion is, logically, the association bulle- 
tion. A_ straight-forward, hard-hitting 
presentation of the accident situation in 
the field should be the opening gun— 
and there will be no harm done if the 


article really jolts some of the more 
complacent brethren. 

The safety theme, too, should be 
brought into committee meetings and 
membership meetings. Are the boys 
worried about postwar markets? Some 
facts and figures on the dent accidents 
make in the customers’ pocketbooks will 
be worth quoting. Are they concerned 
with the technical aspects of some new 
processes ? Any discussion of such a sub- 
ject is incomplete without consideration 
of the safety problems. Are there per- 
sonnel problems before the house? Un- 
safe working conditions can be a sore 
spot of serious proportions—and the 
elimination of work accidents, on the 
other hand, can provide a means for 
labor-management cooperation that will 
pay off in both increased efficiency and 
better working relations all around. 

The association should, in time, de- 
velop its own accident prevention com- 
mittee, which gives continuing atten- 
tion to the problem, and organizes asso- 
ciation-wide activities to lift the safety 
consciousness of the members, their em- 
ployees, and the public. 

This committee also should represent 
the association in larger safety organi- 
zations dealing with the community, 
state and national problems. 


Sources of Help 

The trade association which enters the 
accident prevention field does not have 
to stand alone. It becomes a part of a 





larger, nation-wide movement. The cen. 
tral, unifying organization of the safety 
movement is the National Safety Coun. 
cil. The Council—with a membership 
of industrial and transportation and in. 
surance firms, local, state and national 
government bodies, schools, colleges, 
civic organizations and other agencies, 
as well as individuals provides educa. 
tional and informational services of 
many kinds. It holds an annual National 
Safety Congress for the exchange of ex. 
periences and knowledge gained. 
Affiliated with the National Safety 
Council are 67 chartered local commu- 
nity safety councils, providing a similar 
service on a local basis. The trade asso- 
ciation will find both national and com. 
munity safety councils interested in the 
special problems of the association’s 
members. Posters, bulletins, pamphlets 
and such special items as driver dash 
cards can be obtained. In many cases the 
National Safety Council can undertake 
to aid in the preparation of special 
safety articles for trade association bul- 
letins. In specialized fields, various in- 
dustrial bodies, engineering associations, 
insurance companies and government 
agencies are ready and willing to pro- 
vide safety information and assistance. 


The Future of Safety 

The story of organized safety activities 
has closely paralleled the story of the rise 
of American (Continued on page 420) 


The Tyranny 
of Temperature 


@ Despite his elaborate internal tem- 
perature-control mechanism, optimum 
temperature and humidity ranges exist 
for man, varying somewhat with activ- 
ity and the type of clothing worn. For 
light work indoors, it appears that tem- 
peratures of from 65 to 70 deg. F. and 
relative humidities of about 60 per cent 
at the lower temperature and 40 per 
cent at the higher give the greatest feel- 
ing of comfort and the best conditions 
for efficiency. When sleeping, some- 
what lower temperatures are preferable 
provided some form of covering is used 
to maintain a temperature of about 80 
deg. F. next to the skin. 


The temperature-regulating mecha- 
nisms of the body are sufficiently flex- 
ible, however, so that in completely dry 
air indoors, human beings can tolerate 
temperatures up to 112 deg. when nude 
and up to 138 deg. when clothed. Cloth- 
ing protects the body not only against 
cold, but also against heat, as desert 
dwellers have long known. As_ the 
humidity at high temperature rises and 
perspiration evaporates more slowly, 
clothing becomes decreasingly valuable. 
In saturated air at 88 deg. F., the 
clothed body is unable to prevent its in- 
ternal temperature from rising above 
normal, and a genuine fever results. For 
a nude body, the corresponding limit is 
about 92 deg. F. 

At low temperatures the limit of tol- 
eration is vaguer, since it is greatly af- 
fected by clothing and physical activ- 
ity; but when the air inside the clothing 
becomes too cool, just as when it be- 
comes too warm, the body is so fully 
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employed in the task of keeping its in- 
ternal temperature constant that there is 
little surplus of energy for any other 
activity. 

Much effort has gone into the gather- 
ing of objective data by which the gen- 
eral level of civilization in various areas 
may be judged, and while it is easy to 
overestimate the effect of a given vati- 
able, it does seem that a good climate is 
an important aid, although not a guar 
antee, for a low average death rate, low 
infant mortality and high per capita in- 
come. For example, tests of general cul- 
ture have shown Washington, Oregon, 
California, New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts high on the list. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that development 
of heating means facilitated the spread 
of civilization to northern Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Similarly, modern aif 


conditioning helps to mitigate the situa 
tion of the tropics —Industrial Bulletin 
of Arthur D. Little. 
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Standards for New Freedom Kitchens 


Gas industry sponsors nationwide project to effect standardized dimensions for 


equipment, thus simplifying the design and building of good functional kitchens 





Appliance and storage units made to standard measurements may be combined in attractive 
kitchens. Note two-unit gas range which may be installed side by side or separately 


(jee postwar period will usher in an 
easier way to better kitchens for 
homemakers as a result of a nation-wide 
pfoject sponsored by the gas industry to 
effect standardized dimensions of equip- 
ment for the New Freedom Gas Kitchen. 

Formerly there had been little dimen- 
sional coordination in the equipment of 
various suppliers, and the assembling of 
the units for a finished kitchen presented 
many difficulties in the way of securing 
smooth streamlining. 

To eliminate these difficulties and to 
simplify the planning and building of 
better kitchens in new homes or old, the 
American Gas Association secured the 
interest of the steel and wood cabinet in- 
dustry and of gas appliance manufac- 
turers in working out unification of di- 
mensions so that cabinets and cabinet- 
sinks might be built in sizes to fit 
smoothly with gas ranges and refrig- 
€rators in practically all kitchens. By 
virtue of the measurements agreed upon, 
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each unit can be placed in relation to its 
most convenient use to obtain good 
functional kitchen design. 

The measurements are: 
Depth of counter top 25% in. 


Depth of base cabinets 243%, in. 
Height of base cabinets 36 in. 


Depth of toe cove 3 in. 
Height of toe cove 4 in. 
Height of back rail 4 in. 
Thickness of back rail 114 in. 


and counter top 
Widths of base and top 12, 15, 18 inches 

cabinets in multiples of 3 up to 39 inches 

In the case of deluxe gas ranges in 
which a slightly greater depth than the 
2434, inch depth of base cabinets is pref- 
erable to provide a larger cooking sur- 
face and a deeper oven and independ- 
ent broiler, the manufacturers of these 
ranges will curve the range front from 
the sides to eliminate abrupt protrusion 
from the edges of the cabinets and thus 
continue the streamline. 

The added interest of related indus- 
tries—glass, linoleum, paint, plastics- 
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covers remaining factors for the kitchen 
composed of equipment which matches 
in line and color. 

The need of good kitchens in this 
country is great, some estimates running 
as high as 95 per cent of the families, 
according to H. Vinton Potter, American 
Gas Association director of the coordi- 
nated gas kitchen program. He points 
out that kitchen needs vary according to 
families and are limited by finances, and 
there are preferences in kitchen types and 
sizes as in everything else. Some families 
like the small cozy kitchen sparkling 
with color; others like best the slick for- 
ward-looking kitchen with considerable 
cabinet space in which to store large 
quantities of food-stuffs, utensils, china 
and glass. The new plan will cover all 
preferences, tastes, and also budgets. 


Achieve Custom-Built Effect 

A broad segment of the 20 million 
families served by the gas industry and 
the families served by other fuels will 
find that package or unit kitchens are 
entirely adequate to their needs. By us- 
ing these free-standing units, plus filler- 
strips where there is a gap, the same ef- 
fect may be achieved as custom-built 
models costing twice as much. However, 
the industry's program will produce both 
the finest custom-built and the equally 
good package or unit type. 

Many local gas utilities plan to set up 
a kitchen planning service to assist their 
customers in acquiring the best and most 
attractive kitchen each can afford. That 
may mean a kitchen equipped with every 
device from an automatic range to au- 
tomatic dish-washer. Or it may mean a 
kitchen planned for the add-a-piece 
method of purchase, to be completed 
over a period of years. 

Standard dimensions of kitchen equip- 
ment will simplify and reduce to a mini- 
mum the bewildering aspects of kitchen 
planning and will provide an important 
service to the local dealer, department 
store, and furniture store handling 
equipment ; also the gas utility, the home- 














maker or homeowner, as well as the ar- 
chitect and builder. 

Several package kitchens such as A, 
B and C at specific prices probably will 
be available, but doubtless most kitchens 
will be planned with basic units which 
offer flexibility. These units will be es- 
pecially adapted to limited space and 
will be useful as the starting point in 
assembling the equipment outined for 
the kitchen as planned. 

In instances where finances do not 
permit the complete kitchen, or a fully 
remodeled job at the beginning, a 
woman may have her kitchen planned 
and started with these basic units, adding 


Kitchens 
for Living 


@ In the planning for postwar homes it 
appears that kitchens are returning to the 
position they held a century and more 
ago. Architects, contractors and home 
builders are emphasizing the kitchen as 
the heart of the home. A few years ago 
the tendency was to make the kitchen 
small, compact and efficient. The new 
trend is to continue the scientific ar- 
rangement of stove, sink, working sur- 
faces and refrigerator. But this will be 
only one phase of a kitchen’s usefulness 
in the future. The other phase is to make 
the kitchen into a daytime living room 
as well. 

As with most forms of architecture, 
especially homes, the functional aspects 
of building are determined by living 
needs and climatic conditions. Two pres- 
ent-day economic factors are determining 
influences in the trend to enlarge the 
kitchen and eliminate the dining room. 
Home builders believe that domestic help 
will be so expensive after the war that 
the housewife will do most of her own 
work. With the assistance of outside 
services for laundry, house cleaning at 
periodic intervals and the possibilities 
for using quick-freeze foods and even 
quick-frozen meals purchased as a unit, 
the housewife will want a home that is 
constructed for efficiency in living. 

The other economic factor is the cost 
of house building. During the years of 
the building boom immediately after the 
war, labor, lumber and other materials 
will be relatively high. The dining 
room is usually the most expensive room 
in the house in terms of hours of serv- 
ice. A large kitchen with space for a 
table or a dining nook will serve the 
family’s purposes most of the time. 
Surveys have shown that many women 
prefer a larger, longer living room.— 
Editorial in New York Times, Aug. 11. 








equipment correctly over a period of two 
or three years by following the program 
worked out for that purpose. 

Since the FHA in most states will 
allow the inclusion of cabinets and appli- 
ances for the entire kitchen in the origi- 
nal mortgage, the majority of new homes 
will likely be complete, even to the fin- 
ished kitchen, Mr. Potter believes. 

Standardized dimensions in cabinets 
and appliances will not preclude any of 
the distinguishing features which have 
marked the products of various manu- 
facturers in the past. For example, al- 
though the height of counter tops has 
been set at 36 inches, there will be several 
individual ways of providing a lower 
working surface for the needs of a 
woman of less than average stature. One 
cabinet manufacturer may provide a 
short counter surface that will drop down 
four to six inches between two adjacent 
base cabinets. If the area beneath this 
short counter is left open and furnished 
with a chair, it becomes a desk, or a place 
where some work may be done seated. 
Another manufacturer may have some 
cabinets with a pullout shelf four to six 
inches beneath the regular top—con- 
venient for a meat grinder. 

A few base cabinets may be the 32- 
inch height to use in one section of a 
kitchen for a lower work area apart from 
the usual 36-inch height cabinets. The 
simplest solution may be a roll-about 
table 32 inches high which can be used 
for food preparation at any poin* in the 
room. 


Basic Work Centers 

Standardized equipment can be uti- 
lized to assemble the three basic work 
centers in any of the prevailing workable 
kitchen arrangements—the straight line, 
the L-shaped, the corridor type and the 
U-shaped. 

A dining feature is certain to be in- 
cluded in the average kitchen, whether it 
is only a breakfast bar, a nook, an alcove, 
or a small room off the kitchen. Planning 
services will offer suggestions for the 
many details which add up to charm— 
color scheme, floor coverings, bright 
counter surfaces, picture windows, cur- 
tains, plants and flowers to transform 
cold efficiency into the colorful, homey 
type of workroom many homemakers 
prefer. 

Proper ventilation will be important 
in the postwar kitchen for several rea- 
sons: homes will be smaller; a trend 
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toward warm air heating will increase 
with its resultant recirculation of air 
from room to room; better insulation 
will offer less natural infiltration of air— 
with cooking odors having a disposition 
to linger longer; and with pastel colors 
in draperies and furnishings predominat. 
ing, a cleaner atmosphere than that to 
which we have been accustomed will be 
a requisite. 


Mr. Potter points out that any range, 


regardless of the fuel used, which is 
capable of bringing a liquid to the boil. 
ing point will distill off greasy vapors 
into the atmosphere and will disseminate 
cooking odors throughout the house. 
These must be captured at their source 
by a ventilator designed for the purpose 
and so installed that it will surround the 
range with a blanket of air and remove 
such odors and vapors at once, yet mov- 
ing only a small volume of air. 


The gas industry has several experi- 


mental ventilating installations in use and 
at the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio, funda- 
mental research in kitchen ventilation is 
making it possible for manufacturers to 
produce the kind of equipment needed. 
Eventually several types of ventilating 
systems will be in use. 


Warriors’ Greeting 


i 





“WELCOME HOME”’—W hat magic is m 


those words for our returning servicemen and 
women. On entering New York Harbor ett- 
dences of this welcome are seen all along the 
waterfront, climaxed by this huge red-white 
and-blue sign on the Consolidated Edison 
Company's gas holder opposite the 1100-foot 
piers where the Queen Mary and Queen 


Elizabeth dock. The sign is 48 feet high 
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Why Not Convert to LP Gas? 


A discussion of small manufactured gas plant problems and the 


economic advantages of converting to liquefied petroleum gas 


This is the final installment of a two-part article 
discussing the economics of converting to LP gas. 
Part | appeared in the July-August issue of the 
MONTHLY and discussed the distribution system 
before and after conversion and the effects of 
conversion on the system. Part || discusses various 
types of LP gas and one conversion procedure. 





PART II 


Selecting the Type of LP Gas 


HE more 

prominent 
types of liquefied 
petroleum gas sys- 
tems are butane-air, 
propane-air, and un- 
diluted propane. 
All of these types 
have some advan- 
tages and are fa- 
vored by different 
engineers through- 





Paul E. Peacock, Jr. 


out the country. 

One condition common to all types 
except undiluted propane is the chang- 
ing B.tu. value of the finished gas 
brought about by changing tempera- 
tures. This change is evened out to an 
extent by high pressure storage tanks 
or surge tanks mixing all gas made be- 
fore it reaches the mains. However, the 
Gasair system is a venturi mixer rather 
than mechanical and the changing B.t.u. 
has presented a more serious problem. 

The author was one of the first engi- 
neers to accept the fact that changing 
temperatures of the vapor or air caused 
the varying B.t.u. of the finished gas. 
Installation of four plants in Alabama 
with tempering coils to correct for the 
changing temperatures has proved the 
author's contention in this respect, and 
recording B.t.u. instruments along with 
tecording thermometers have demon- 
strated the condition. 

It was realized it was not practical to 
attempt to maintain control over the air 
temperature, since the air temperature 
changed with the weather and from day 
to night. The most logical approach 
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BY PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 


Martinsburg Gas and Heating Co., 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


then was to bring the vapor tempera- 
ture to that of the air before the two 
were mixed. This was accomplished by 
installing suitable tempering coils in the 
vapor line before it reached the mixing 
assembly. After going through the tem- 
pering coil the vapor temperature was 
the same as that of the room, and this 
air was the air being mixed with the 
vapor. Under varying conditions the 
vapor temperature may be raised or 
lowered to meet the air temperature, 
but by having both at the same tem- 
perature at the time of mixing the rela- 
tive B.t.u. remains constant. 

For support of this theory that chang- 
ing temperatures account for fluctua- 
tions in the B.t.u. of the finished gas, 
we have but to apply some simple fac- 
tors: 

Let us assume: 

B.t.u. value of propane vapor at 60°— 
2520 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 


B.t.u. value of finished gas to be— 550 
B.t.u. per cu.ft. 


Under this condition the finished gas 
will have: 


218 cu.ft. of vapor at 60° per thousand 
cu.ft. 

782 cu.ft. of air at 60° per thousand 
cu.ft. 


Now the air temperature increases to 
95° because of weather conditions and 
the vapor temperature (being controlled 
by the heat exchanger and other equip- 
ment) remains the same. With this con- 
dition we have: 

782 cu.ft. of air x .9369 (temperature 
correction factor), or 733 cu.ft. of air which 
is still being mixed with 218 cu.ft. of vapor. 
This then gives us a vapor-air ratio of 218/ 
733 instead of the original ratio of 218/782. 

This increased ratio of the vapor to the 
air raises the B.t.u. of the finished gas to 
578 instead of the original 550. The same 
condition will exist inversely with a lower- 
ing of the air temperature. 


Temperature variations in the vapor 
will account for some change in B.t.u. 
values, but since the percentage of the 
vapor is not so high or the change of 
temperature so great it does not present 
much of a problem. 

With some of the later plants the 
B.t.u. of the finished gas has been 
raised to around 900 B.t.u., but this 
does not eliminate the change in B.t.u. 
The raising of the B.t.u. just reduces the 
percentage of change in respect to the 
total B.t.u. If we apply the same cor- 
rection factors in the order we did 
above we will see that under the same 
conditions with 900 B.t.u. gas we will 
get a B.t.u. value of 938 when the air 
temperature raises to 95°. 

As pointed out regarding the Ala- 
bama plants, it is possible to correct for 
this fluctuating of B.t.u. value by in- 
stallation of a simple tempering coil on 
the vapor line; however, very few plants 
have as yet installed such coils. 

Now that we have discussed the one 
condition which must be considered 
with some plants and corrected for, let 
us examine the individual types of LP 


gas. 





Butane-air gas plant at Pocomoke City, Maryland. Installed in 1931, it serves approximately 
600 customers. This picture illustrates the beauty and cleanliness possible with an LP gas plant 
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An undiluted propane plant at Snow Hill, Maryland, installed in 1931 by the author. The plant 
served as a nucleus for building up a thriving bottled gas business 


Butane-Air 


This type was the earliest of the LP- 
gas systems and many are in use today. 
Various types of equipment were used 
for mixing the vapor with air and in- 
cluded the Kemp machine, Selas ma- 
chine, Cutler-Hammer mixing control. 
Fisher proportioning valves, fixed ori- 
fices and others. The Kemp machine and 
Selas machine could be used as a booster 
for mixing direct into the mains or 
could be used as a mixing unit ahead 
of a compressor. This latter arrangement 
is most commonly used, and all gas is 
made into a high pressure storage tank 
and supplied to the distribution mains 
through regulators. 

Most of the first butane-air plants 
had only one compressor and one mix- 
ing unit and depended entirely on elec- 
tricity to operate the plant. In case of a 
breakdown of the one unit or in case 
of power failure a gas failure was 
threatened. Later plants have installed 
two or more compressors and mixing 
units and have gas or gasoline engines 
for operation of the plint as well as 
electric motors. This arrangement is 
quite an improvement over the original 
installations. 

With the passine of years many other 
uses have developed for butane liquid 
and it has become difficult at times to 
secure an adequate supply. Because of 
this factor, very few new butane-air 
plants are being planned. Some of the 
older butane-air plants have already 
changed to propane-air or undiluted 
propane and others will likely change as 
equipment becomes available. 

With butane, it is necessary to re- 
pressure the liquid storage tank in win- 
ter months in most sections due to pres- 
sure loss from temperature conditions. 


Some plants installed automatic repres- 
sure regulators where the condition was 
more serious. The butane will become a 
constant liquid at about 14° above zero 
and at temperatures just above this will 
not deliver sufficient vapor by natural 
vaporization to take care of a mixing 
unit of normal size. 

With bottled gas becoming so popu- 
lar, owners of butane-air plants have 
found themselves unable to take advan- 
tage of this new income with above 
ground tanks and compete on an even 
basis with other bottled gas dealers who 
distribute propane. This statement has 
held true with all but the far southern 
properties who use butane for bottled 
gas with a measure of success. Some 
properties have attempted to use butane 
in summer months and then buy pro- 
pane from another company for winter 
months as a bottled gas. This has not 
proven satisfactory because cylinders 
delivered during the summer will last 
some customers to the middle of winter 
and will give trouble the last month 
or so. 





The latest arrangement of butane-air 
properties is to specify a butane-pro. 
pane mixture according to the average 
temperature of their locality. This mix. 
ture has helped considerably in many 
properties, both from the repressure 
angle and also from the bottled gas 
business angle. 


Propane-Air 

This type of plant is almost identical 
to the butane-air plant and has become 
more popular as butane has become dif- 
ficult to obtain. Propane has operated 
quite satisfactorily, but in some plants 
trouble was encountered in winter 
months because no vaporizing equip- 
ment was installed with the plant. It 
was felt by many engineers that the 
atmospheric heat would provide sufh- 
cient heat to vaporize the propane all 
year. In one such plant in Iowa it was 
necessary to heat the liquid storage 
tank one severe winter to keep the plant 
operating. The next spring a vaporizer 
was installed and has been used much 
of the time since. 

Because of the lower boiling point of 
propane and its higher pressure at nor- 
mal temperatures it is not necessary to 
repressure the liquid storage tank in 
winter months as with butane. 

With propane, the operators have 
been able to go after the bottled gas 
business in earnest and many of them 
have built up such a good bottled gas 
business the distribution property has 
fallen to second place in income im- 
portance. 

Some maintenance of plant equip- 
ment will be encountered with propane- 
air as with butane-air and there will be 
the condition of power failure as with 
electrically operated butane-air plants. 





Undiluted propane plant serving a government housing project at Copeland Park, Newport 
News, Virginia. This plant serves 5000 homes all of which have gas ranges and water heaters 
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The changing B.t.u. values will be to a 
lesser degree with propane-air than 
with butane-air. 


Gasair 

The Gasair unit is the latest type of 
plant to be recommended and has many 
advantages to offer. This system uses 
propane and its natural pressure as a 
mixing agent. Use is made of the veloc- 
ity of the vapor going through a venturi 
at relatively high pressure to draw in a 
controlled amount of air for the desired 
B.t.u. of the mixed gas. 

This type of plant usually mixes di- 


of the holder water in some localities, 
however, in winter months and it may 
be necessary to install circulating pumps 
for the water or a heating boiler for 
heating the holder water in extreme 
weather. 


Undiluted Propane 


This type of gas has come to the 
fore in the past few years and is now 
being accepted by many who at first ob- 
jected to it because of certain reasons 
they felt important. It was the author's 
good fortune to install one of the early 
undiluted propane plants and systems 





Undiluted propane plant at Berlin, Maryland, which serves approximately 400 customers. The 
town was originally served by a butane-air plant installed in 1931 at Ocean City 


rectly into the distribution system and 
handles the changing load conditions by 
several units set to cut in and out as 
load requirements demand. Because the 
usual operation is directly into the dis- 
tribution mains, temperature changes as 
described at the start of Part II affect 
this type of operation. In a few plants 
of this type a compressor and high pres- 
sure storage tanks have been installed 
to take care of low off-peak periods by 
feeding such periods out of the high 
pfessure tanks through regulators. 

For the Gasair type of installation it 
is recommended that a surge or storage 
tank be installed or used to take care of 
periods when it is necessary to remove 
or repair the mixing equipmest or 
other plant apparatus and lines. Some 
manufactured gas plants may find it ad- 
vantageous to continue using the low 
pressure lift storage holder in which to 
mix. This will even out any fluctuations 
in B.t.u. values and will also give a 
standby supply at all times. A control 
on the holder would cut the mixing unit 
on and off as the holder raised and 
lowered. There would be the problem 
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in the country and since then the own- 
ers have converted at least two of their 
butane-air systems to undiluted propane. 
No better proof should be needed of 
the advantages of propane over the 
liquefied gases than that owners with 
both types have converted to undiluted 
propane. The one company in mind 
started with the one undiluted propane 
plant as a nucleus and has since built 
up one of the better bottled gas busi- 
nesses in the country. Today, the dis- 
tribution systems of that company are 
just incidental operations to the bottled 
gas business. 

One of the most frequent objections 
heard to undiluted propane is that the 
leakage would be so serious with the 
higher B.t.u. value of the gas. This is 
true if you are of the old school of gas 
men who sit around and do nothing 
about your leakage until it gets above 
10%. On the other hand, if you are of 
the late school of thought which is, 
“any gas leak is too much,” then you 
will not worry about leakage with pro- 
pane. Modern operators get after any 
leakage and repair the leak without 
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waiting until the leakage is about to 
bankrupt the property owner. 


ONE CONVERSION PROCEDURE 
Distribution System 


Before attempting a conversion sur- 
vey you should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of your distribution system and 
an accurate set of maps and records. 
Every valve, drip, riser or other devise 
in the system should be located and 
tested by actual operation to see that it 
is in good operating order. When this 
part of the preliminary survey is finished 
you are ready for the next step. 

1. Map of System: After you have 
the city map showing the distribution 
system with all its appurtenances, trace 
it off on a plain sheet of paper so the 
traced map shows only the distribution 
system without any of the streets or 
other markings which appear on the 
original city map. This map will give 
you a perfect picture of your system and 
will enable you to plan the sectionaliz- 
ing of the distribution system. 

2. Sectionalizing: The object of sec- 
tionalizing is to isolate a small section 
of the system from the rest by closing 
certain valves. For conversion purposes 
the size of the section should be gov- 
erned by the number of customers or 
appliances rather than the blocks of 
mains. Besides being very necessary in 
most conversions, the sectionalizing is a 
great help in leakage survéy work. 

Start at the farthest point from the 
gas plant and determine what lines may 
be isolated with existing valves. If 
necessary, install new valves or a short 
extension to reduce the size of the sec- 
tion. At one valve location of each sec- 
tion you should tap the main on each 
side of the valve and run a riser to the 
surface at the curb line. These risers 
will be used in leakage survey work for 
metering gas to that particular section 
after all valves to the section have been 
closed and the gas passed through the 
meter. 

In leakage survey work, the metering 
of gas to any section should be done 
late at night when there is no normal 
load. Readings on the meter test hand 
should be taken with a stop watch every 
fifteen minutes and these readings re- 
corded. The lowest reading will give 
you the approximate leakage after de- 
ducting estimated consumption of pilot 















lights, etc. The readings should be kept 
for comparison with future readings so 
you can tell whether the leakage in that 
section is on the increase or decrease. 

As the first section farthest from the 
plant has been isolated you add another 
section to the first by working towards 
the plant. This procedure is continued 
until all but the last few blocks around 
the plant have been isolated from the 
plant. This same sectionalizing proce- 
dure can be applied to sections being 
supplied from governors on high pres- 
sure loops which feed into the low pres- 
sure system. In this procedure you con- 
vert the high pressure loop first with it 
cut off from the low pressure system 
and then add section by section of the 
low pressure to the converted sections. 

(This section of converting the dis- 
tribution system is written with the 
thought the conversion will be to undi- 
luted propane. If that is not the type of 
gas you plan to use you will have to use 
the high pressure loop system of con- 
version or divide the distribution system 
as best you can from the gas plant loca- 
tion.) ; 


Appliances 


Before you can convert the appliances 
in your gas system You Must First 
Know What Appliances You Have To 
Convert. The job of listing those ap- 


Magazines 


@ One of the most popular mediums 
employed to tell employees about the 
company and its problems is the em- 
ployee magazine, according to a survey 
of over 500 companies conducted by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The methods and media used to build 
better employee relations and an alert, 
loyal personnei are reviewed in the 
Bureau's recently issued report, ‘Telling 
Employees About Their Company.” 

Included among the media used as 
special employee magazine inserts, pam- 
phlets and leaflets, letters to employees, 
interim reports on operation, charts and 
posters, illustrations, newspaper state- 
ments, courses for employees and em- 
ployee meetings and contests. 

A copy of “Telling Employees About 
Their Company” is available to those 
executives who address the Bureau on 
their business stationery. Address: Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 








pliances is not to be dealt with lightly 
and no stone should be left unturned to 
list every appliance connected to your 
lines. 

1. Appliance Survey: For the appli- 
ance survey you will need cards printed 
to list each customer and the appliances 
he has installed. The survey card should 
have spaces for such things as the cus- 
tomer’s name, address, meter number, 
telephone number and such other in- 
formation as local conditions may indi- 
cate. Besides this information, you will 
need a space for each appliance so you 
may show the type, serial number, kind 
of control and a space for remarks as 
to the type of conversion recommended, 
i.e., whether a new burner or conver- 
sion of the old burner. Some of the 
survey cards should be red for use 
with hospitals and other emergency in- 
stallations which should be converted 
first. 

2. Utilizing Survey Card: The com- 
pleted survey cards should be analyzed 
by a competent person and arrange- 
ments made to order the conversion ma- 
terial. The type and kind of material 
ordered for each job should be listed 
on the back of the card in appropriate 
spaces so the conversion man will know 
just what material he is to use on the 
conversion of each appliance. 

On refrigerators, as on some other 
appliances, it will be necessary to order 
new burners. It will be more economical 
to replace such small appliances as bun- 
sen burners, cigar lighters, etc., than 
to attempt to convert them. 

3. Ordering Conversion Material: 
Some engineers recommend buying all 
conversion material from the maker 
of the appliance while others recom- 
mend buying from companies that spe- 
cialize in conversion supplies. A combi- 
nation of the two works very well, and 
if you do not have an experienced per- 
son ordering the material it would be 
recommended that much of the mate- 
rial be secured from the manufacturer 
of the appliance. 

All material should be ordered in 
such a way as to identify it with a par- 
ticular job and when it is received it 
should be assembled with other mate- 
rial for the same job and kept together. 
Material for each section should be as- 
sembled together so it may be readily 
available when needed. 
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Turning in of Gas 


1. Temporary Gas Supply: lf the 
conversion is to be to undiluted propane 
a temporary gas supply should be ar. 
ranged for. A temporary set-up should 
be made along the first section to be 
converted. This is usually done by a 
battery of 100 pound (or larger) cylin- 
ders set up along the section and the 
gas fed into the section at a drip riser 
or other suitable connection. It should 
be kept in mind that the liquid will 
refrigerate as the gas is drawn off and 
sufficient tank surface will have to be 
provided to take care of the gas load. 
If sufficient tank surface is not provided 
the liquid will refrigerate to the point 
it will not vaporize sufficiently fast to 
take care of the gas load. 

2. Notification: The date each sec- 
tion is. to be converted should be de- 
termined and ample notice given each 
consumer as to the date and the hour of 
the conversion. Complete instructions 
should be given to each customer as to 
what they should do at the time of con- 
version, and especially those with auto- 
matic appliances. All automatic appli- 
ances such as water heaters and refrig- 
erators should be cut off and left off 
until they are converted. Range ovens 
should not be used and top burners used 
only if adjustable by regulating the 
flame at the burner valve handle. 

3. Order of Conversion: Before the 
actual turning in of the gas the con- 
version men should have in their hands 
the cards and supplies of the customers 
whose appliances will be converted first. 
These will be the red cards, then the 
refrigerators and automatic appliances 
and then the balance. If the conversion 
section is not too large the red cards 
and refrigerators should be completed 
the first night of conversion. 

4. Purging the Section: As the hour 
set for turning in the new gas draws 
near, men should be placed over the 
section at strategic points to purge the 
section of all old gas. At the appointed 
time all of the men should purge the 
gas by burning after valves to the sec- 
tions have been closed to isolate it from 
the balance of the system. As the valves 
are closed, the new gas can be turned 
into the lines. The flames at the point 
of purging will denote by their appeat- 
ance when the old gas is purged and 
new gas reaches that particular point. 
A thorough purging job will eliminate 
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a lot of call-back service work after 
conversion due to pockets of the old 
gas remaining in the system. 

5. Appliance Conversion: Conversion 
of automatic appliances may be started 
several hours before the actual turning 
in of the new gas and then the appli- 
ances left off until the gas is turned in. 
This will speed up the conversion of 
those automatic appliances as only an 
adjustment will be necessary after the 
gas has been turned into the mains and 
the old gas purged. No adjustment of 
appliances should be attempted until the 
section is thoroughly purged. As the 
work progresses call backs will be re- 
ceived due to pockets of the old gas 
remaining in the lines and at least one 
man should be kept available for these 
calls. While these calls may be annoy- 
ing, they will not be serious. As the 
first section is converted, a few days 
should elapse before starting the next 
section so as to get all call back adjust- 
ments taken care of and everything in 
order. 

6. Final Section: Under the sectional 


system of converting you will finish all 
sections and have left only that section 
around the manufactured gas plant. 
This final section should be arranged 
so as to have used most of the old gas 
at the time of conversion. As this last 
section has been converted all holders 
should be emptied and _ thoroughly 
purged with steam to remove an ex- 
plosive hazard. All larger underground 
lines could be flooded with water as a 
safety precaution. Disposition of plant 
equipment will be decided according to 
local conditions. 


Conclusion 


You who have never worked with 
liquefied petroleum, and especially un- 
diluted propane, will have a most pleas- 
ant surprise after the conversion is com- 
pleted and the few problems overcome 
and you can appreciate real liquefied pe- 
troleum gas service. The uniformity and 
cleanness of the gas will add much to 
improve your customer relations and 
public acceptance of Gas—The Modern 
Fuel. 


Complete Dinner Prepared in 15 Minutes 


In New Food Preparation System 


N our postwar homes, it now appears, we 

can provide the family with a delicious, 
well balanced, hot meal in 15 minutes. And 
we don’t mean out of a can.” 

This announcement in newspapers a few 
weeks ago was exciting news to women who 
were finding it increasingly difficult to turn 
out nutritionally balanced meals regardless 
of the time and effort they put into the task. 

A good meal in 15 minutes! That exceeded 
their fondest dreams. It just couldn't be true. 

Yet there were the facts. Someone had 
worked out a method of precooking the food, 
making up attractive blueplates, and quick- 
freezing the entire meal. All the housewife 
had to do was pop the paper blueplate into 
an oven for 15 minutes and the meal was 
teady to serve. It actually was being done 
for the Navy’s Air Transport Service! 

A plate might consist of a nice juicy steak, 
luscious green peas and French fried potatoes. 
Or veal cutlet, carrots and home fried pota- 
toes. For dessert there could be mince pie, 
steaming hot, fresh out of the oven. 

The company which developed this method 
of preparing quick meals has its big, spot- 
lessly clean “kitchen” the territory of The 


Tender, juicy steaks are quickly seared before 

being placed alongside peas and French-fried 

potatoes on the blueplate. Naturally, a gas 
range does the searing 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Company—at 97-13 
218th Street, Queens Village. Moreover, as 
might be expected, it uses gas in preparing 
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the thousands of meals it turns out daily for 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 

W. L. Maxson, president of the W. L. 
Maxson Corp., confidently expects a tremen- 
dous expansion of the business immediately 
following the war. The method seems to be 
the ideal solution to the problem of feeding 
people aboard airplanes and trains and where- 
ever else cooking space is limited or time an 
important consideration. 

To what extent women will turn to pre- 
pared meals to save the labor of marketing 
and cooking remains to be seen, but Mr. 
Maxson thinks his idea will prove a boon to 
busy women even if they buy his blueplates 
only occasionally. He says he believes it will 
be possible to market the partially cooked, 
frozen food in the same price range as other 
frozen foods. 

The food is prepared in rooms so clean 
they would arouse the envy of most house- 
wives. Skilled workers in spotless coats and 
aprons work at glistening stainless steel 
tables. In the cooking and roasting rooms are 
batteries of modern gas appliances—heavy 
duty ranges, revolving meat roasting ovens 
and frialators. Two high pressure gas-fired 
boilers supply steam for the steam-jacketed 
kettles and for heating water. Rodney San- 
ford, Brooklyn Union industrial sales engi- 
neer, who advised the customer on his gas 
equipment needs, estimates that even now the 
company is using gas at the rate of 5,000,000 
cubic feet a year. 

The paper plates on which the food is 
placed after being precooked are treated to 
prevent them from absorbing the food juices. 
After a plate is filled a paper cover is clamped 
over the top, the plate is placed in a rack, 
and rushed to the quickfreezing chamber. 
The meal is kept frozen until it is to go into 
an oven for the final minutes of cooking. The 
method is said to provide finished meals with 
each food retaining its individual flavor — 
Brooklyn Union Gas News. 

















Working Statistical 
Committee Named 


A a further step in the program to 
strengthen the statistical services of the 
American Gas Association, a working Sta- 
tistical Subcommittee has been appointed un- 
der the chairmanship of Harry A. Weitzman 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. This subcommittee will 
work closely with the Statistical Bureau of 
the Association with the objective of pre- 
senting more accurate and comprehensive sta- 
tistical information on the gas utility indus- 
try. It will make recommendations to the 
main Committee on Development and Use of 
Gas Industry Statistics to which it reports. 

In addition to Chairman Weitzman, the 
membership includes: 

Allan A. Cullman, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Arthur 
Gartner, Consolidated Natural Gas Company, 
New York, N. Y.; H. D. Grothusen, Gas 
Advisers Incorporated, New York, N. Y.; 
S. S. Mason, Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; Harry I. Miller, 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin; W. N. Lewis, Electric 
Bond & Share Company, New York, N. Y. 
and Irvin Dunston, American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y., secretary. 

First meeting of the subcommittee was 
held July 23 in New York City. A second 
meeting will take place August 27. 


Memorial Resolution to 
John W. Batten 


HE Executive Board of the American 

Gas Association at its July meeting 
passed a resolution commemorating the out- 
standing character and contributions to the 
gas industry of the late John W. Batten. 
After reviewing his 40-year career in the gas 
industry during which he rose from chief 
chemist of the Detroit City Gas Co. to the 
presidency of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., the resolution continues: 

“He gave freely of his time and experience 
in all matters pertaining to the interests of 
the gas industry. He took a deep personal 
interest in the Michigan Gas Association, of 
which he was president in 1921, and in the 
American Gas Association, of which he was a 
director since 1938. He was chairman of the 
American Gas Association Committee on In- 
dustrial Research, which performed a most 
important work in developing the extensive 
research program now being carried on. 

“Aside from all these constructive contri- 
butions to the industry to which he devoted 
his entire life, we who knew him so well had 
a still greater appreciation of his personal 
character and those human qualities which 
endeared him to all his friends and associ- 
ates. Integrity was synonymous with his 
name, and whenever the name of John W. 
Batten is mentioned, it will always be with 
affection and respect. You could depend on 
him for honesty and fairness in every thought 
and action. He was a likeable and simple 


man, with no affectation, and very consid- 
erate in all his relations with his fellows. 

“It is given to few men to leave much be- 
hind them when they walk alone into the 
sunset, but occasionally a man travels life's 
road whose character is so fine and whose 
life is so complete, that he leaves memories 
behind him which will always be an inspira- 
tion to those who follow. Such a man was 
John W. Batten.” 


Bastian-Morley Co. 


Personnel Changes 


ECENT additions to the executive staff of 

Bastian-Morley Co., manufacturer of 

Crane water heaters and boilers, have been 
announced by J. P. Morley, president. 

Ed J. Carey has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident and general manager and Ray J. Rodier 
is now vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing. Mr. Carey has been with the com- 
pany 23 years, the past 13 as west coast 
manager. Mr. Rodier was formerly assistant 
to the president, having general direction of 
production, purchasing, inspection, personnel 
and engineering. 

Other changes include: promotion of James 
V. Irvin to assistant to the president; return 
of Laurence T. Tegler from the Army to be- 
come chief engineer; appointment of Paul H. 
Mortimer and Frank H. Stockhausen, the 
former as assistant to Mr. Rodier and the 
latter as a plastics engineer. 


Russia’s Gas Supplies 


a source for supplying Moscow with 
gas may possibly have been discovered 
by leading research workers of the Soviet 
Union. A geological conference held recently 
at the University of Moscow discussed details 
connected with prospecting for natural gas in 
the central districts of the Union around the 
capital. Over 100 scientists, mining experts, 
mining engineers and geologists have taken 
part in the discussions, and informative facts 
were disclosed regarding geological prospect- 
ing. 

Such a program has been carried out on a 
wide expanse of country across the Russian 





New A. G. A. Ad 


EPRODUCED on the inside front 
cover of this issue is the latest New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen advertisement that 
will appear in September, October and 
November issues of eight magazines with 
more than 18,394,000 circulation. The 
schedule is: Sept. 22 Saturday Evening 
Post (3,370,000 copies); October is- 
sue of House & Garden (204,000), 
House Beautiful (270,000), Ladies’ 
Home Journal (4,200,000), McCall's 
(3,500,000), Parents’ Magazine (700,- 
000), True Story (2,150,000) ; and Nov. 
26 Life (4,000,000). 
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plain—in Tambov, Gorky, Kalinin and other 
regions, as well as in the Tartar republic 
Latest discoveries have included a number of 
very promising geological structures, and the 
reports of the experts indicate the likelihood 
of these containing natural gas and oil that 
will lead to important developments in the 
entire gas industry of the Soviet. 

In yet another area, the Surakhan distri, 
around the great oil centre of Baku, there has 
been a marked stepping up in the production 
of what is known as “white oil.”’ It is claimed 
for this oil, which is in appearance like pure 
petrol, that it can be used for cars in the 
form in which it is first produced. At one 
time it was thought that the country’s reserves 
of “white oil’ had been exhausted, but dur. 
ing the war years new deposits have been dis. 
covered, and in that period twice as much oi] 
has been recovered than was found in the 
preceding twenty years—The Gas World, 
London, June 30, 1945. 


Utility Sets Up Fund 


For Veterans’ Children 


STABLISHMENT of a fund to provide 

scholarships and other financial assist- 
ance for higher education to the children of 
employees who lose their lives in line of duty 
with the company has been announced by 
E. M. Borger, president of The Peoples 
Natural Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The fund has been established by The Con- 
solidated Natural Gas Company, of which 
Peoples is a subsidiary, and is known as The 
Consolidated Natural Gas System Educational 
Foundation. Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, is trustee with a committee of five em- 
ployees from the subsidiary companies as ad- 
ministrators. Funds are provided by Peoples 
and four other subsidiary companies. 

The foundation will provide for instruc. 
tion in colleges or universities, business 
schools, vocational or trade schools, profes- 
sional schools, and other private or public 
institutions of learning other than public or 
private grade or high schools or college 
preparatory schools. Financial assistance in- 
cludes tuition, books, fees, other like ex- 
penses and normal living expenses 


Gild Meeting Discusses 


German Gas Operations 


N informal round-up of the Gild of An- 

cient Supplers August 17 heard Bernard 

V. Pfeiffer, manager of gas operations of the 

United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa., report “off-the-record’” on what he 

learned of German gas plant operations dut- 
ing a three-month tour of that country. 

The dinner gathering followed a meeting 
of the Gild’s Great Council at the Meridian 
Club, Philadelphia, with 21 Supplers and 
Burghers attending. Mr. Pfeiffer, commis 
sioned a provisional colonel in the Army for 
the trip, spoke for two hours. With several 
other industrial investigators, he toured Get- 
many and reported to the technical industrial 
intelligence committee on what the Nazis ac 
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complished in the gas industry that might 
rove helpful in this country. 

The Great Council voted to hold a meeting 
in New York at the time of the American 
Gas Association convention October 24th. A 
nominating committee, to present a slate of 
ofacers for the coming year, includes: K. C. 
Tomlinson, American Meter Co., San Fran- 
cisco, California, chairman; David S. Sharpe, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Atlanta, Georgia; 
Stephen D. Day, Barrett Co., Houston, 
Texas; G. D. Yeatton, Hardwick Stove Co., 
Boston, Mass.; and J. H. Moore, Gas Age, 
New York, N. Y. 


Nashville Gas Utility 


Changes Hands 


ONTROL of Nashville Gas and Heating 
Soe was transferred on July 18, 
1945 from The United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia, to Tennessee Nat- 
ural Gas Lines, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee. 
The sale of all the common stock of the 
Company was made with the approval of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Wade Thompson is president of Tennessee 
Natural Gas Lines, Inc. L. B. Richards will 
remain as president of Nashville Gas and 
Heating Company, which position he has held 
since the beginning of the year, when he re- 
placed Samuel E. Linton, who retired after 
29 years with Nashville Gas and Heating 
Company, and 46 years with subsidiary com- 
panies of U. G. I. 

New officers elected at the time of transfer 
were Thomas W. Goodloe, financial vice- 
president; Wm. C. Terry, secretary-treasurer ; 
and A. E. Hanson, assistant secretary. Mr. 
Terry was previously assistant secretary and 
ofice manager, and Mr. Hanson was in 
charge of general accounting for the com- 
pany. 

As soon as conditions permit, it is planned 
to convert Nashville from manufactured gas 
to natural gas, obtaining a supply from the 
24” pipe line of the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Company, which passes within 
17 miles of the City. 


Coke and By-Products in 1944 


N 1944 the coke industry with increased 

by-product-coking capacity surpassed all 
earlier production records, supplying coke 
and by-products vitally needed for war and 
other essential industries. According to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Department 
of the Interior, the combined production of 
by-product and beehive coke reached 74,037,- 
817 net tons in 1944, an increase of 3 per- 
cent over 1943. The ultimate increase of 3 
per cent represented in the record output was 
registered from a 5 per cent increase in pro- 
duction of by-product coke and a proportion- 
ate decrease of 12 per cent in the output of 
beehive coke, resulting generally from the ex- 
pansion of by-product coke-making facilities. 

Requirements of coke paralleled the output 
and calculated consumption for all uses in 
the United States increased 2 per cent over 
1943 and amounted to 72,971,401 tons. 
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Standard Oil Enlarges 
Research Program 


LANS for two major petroleum research 

centers, construction of which will be 
started as quickly as steel and other materials 
are made available and to be completed late 
in 1946 or early 1947, were announced Aug. 
22 by Eugene Holman, president Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.). 

The new centers will be at Linden, N. J., 
and at Baton Rouge, La., at both of which 
places Standard Oil Development Company 
already has large laboratories. The expansion 
program ultimately may involve the expendi- 
ture of $8,000,000. 

R. P. Russell, president of Standard Oil 
Development Company, said the new labora- 
tories would be used not only for developing 
improved products from oil and processes for 
producing them but in addition extensive 
work on extending sources of supply of oil 
products would be carried out. This latter 
work will include production of liquid hydro- 
carbons from natural gas, gasification of coal, 
oil from coal and production of oil from 
other carbonaceous deposits such as oil shale. 

Basic studies will also be conducted on the 
application of catalytic processes to derive 
chemical raw materials from petroleum. 


Chemicals Made on Large 
Scale from Natural Gas 


IRST large-scale production of certain 

chemicals by a process using natural gases 
as raw material is announced by Celanese 
Corp. of America, at its large new plant near 
Bishop, Tex., the initial unit of which has 
just started operations. The principal chem- 
icals manufactured—acetic acid, acetic anhy- 
dride, acetone, methanol, and formaldehyde— 
have been produced from petroleum raw ma- 
terials in the past. 

Acetic acid, acetic anhydride, and acetone 
are vitally necessary in the synthesis which 
produces the textile and plastic output of the 
company. Methanol, a widely used solvent, is 
utilized in the production of antifreeze, phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics, inks, paints, and var- 
nishes and many other commodities. Form- 
aldehyde is used in the production of synthetic 
resins, for leather tanning and hardening, as a 
disinfectant, and in countless other applica- 
tions. 

A second unit of the chemical plant de- 
voted exclusively in the manufacture of buta- 
diene, main ingredient of Buna-S synthetic 
rubber, is about three-fourths completed. 


Helium Used as Tracer To Uncover Gas and Oil 


ELIUM, the miracle gas, is playing a 

new role as “sleuth” in turning up 
heretofore unknown facts about underground 
migrations of oil and gas, which may be of 
untold value to the gas and petroleum indus- 
try, according to a recent report by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

The report covered extensive experiments 
in the development of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 1, Elk Hills, Kern county, Cali- 
fornia. The work is being done in coopera- 
tion with the Navy's Office of Naval Pe- 
troleum and Oil Shale Reserves. 

The use of helium as a tracer gas involves 
injecting the inert gas into the underground 
oil and natural gas reservoirs through the 
well bores at one or more carefully selected 
locations and determining the presence of 
helium, if any, in the natural gas produced 
from adjacent wells. 

By careful observation of the length of 
time required for the helium to travel from 
the injection well to adjacent producing 
wells and of the concentration of helium 
found in the producing wells, petroleum en- 
gineers and geologists will be able to chart 
with reasonable accuracy reservoir conditions 
between wells and determine the pattern of 
drainage of the gas and oil through the po- 
rous reservoir rock. 

Reports by Bureau engineers on the first 
injections of helium in the Elk Hills reserve, 
during the past few weeks, disclose positive 
indication of the migration of helium to ad- 
jacent wells in the field. Additional amounts 
of helium are being injected into the under- 
ground reservoir and subsequent analyses of 
the output gas from the adjacent wells are 
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expected to implement subsurface data al- 
ready obtained. 

The Elk Hills project marks the first time 
that helium has been used as a tracer gas and 
in the initial test the helium content of the 
natural gas compressed for injection into the 
well bore was limited to 0.1 per cent. In the 
next test, the helium content of the injected 
gas will be reduced to about one-half this 
concentration. In later experiments various 
quantities of helium will be used to deter- 
mine which concentration produced the best 
results. Probably one of the later tests will 
involve a short-time injection of pure helium 
to study the migration and diffusion of the 
concentrated gas. 

In addition to producing the helium for 
the experiments, the Bureau of Mines, in 
charge of the Government's entire helium- 
production program, also perfected a method 
for rapid, accurate gas analyses which takes 
only a fraction of the time formerly required 
for determining the helium content of the 
gas sampled from the producing wells. 

Suggested several months ago by R. H. 
Cattell, Chief of the Bureau’s Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Division, the use of helium as 
a tracer gas still is in its infancy in this im- 
portant development of the petroleum and 
natural gas industry, but is expected to pro- 
vide a long-sought tool for the study of sub- 
surface reservoir conditions. 

Because helium is chemically inert, it is 
uniquely valuable for this purpose in that its 
identity, readily determined by laboratory 
analysis, is not lost by combination with the 
reservoir rocks or fluids. 














GAS COMPANIES 


Bristol Gas Corp., Bristol, Tenn. (W. J. 


Harb) * 


MANUFACTURER COMPANIES 

Cory Glass Coffee Brewer Co., Chicago, III. 
(H. G. Blakeslee) 

Duke Manufacturing Co., St. 
(M. P. Duke) 

Friez Instrument Div.—Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Baltimore, Maryland (V. D. Hauck) 

J. P. Glasby Mfg. Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(J. P. Glasby, Jr.) 

Hi-Glo Radiant, Inc., New York, N. Y. (W. 
Kennedy ) 


Louis, Mo. 


Leeson Air Conditioning Corp., 
Mich. (T. F. Leeson) 

Ernest C. Lundt, Inc., Montclair, N. J. (E. C. 
Lundt) 

Motor Wheel Corp.—Duo-Therm Div., Lans- 
ing, Mich. (D. F. Jones) 

Specialties Appliance 
(R. T. Keating) 


Detroit, 


Corp., Chicago, II. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


Rumbold & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Georgia (A. H. 
Rumbold) 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

Thomas H. Cate, Florida Power & Light Co 
Miami, Florida 

Ray L. Cooley, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

George Davies, Gt. Grimsby Gas Co., 
Grimsby, England 

Walter C. Dayton, Walter C. Dayton & As- 
sociates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

De Vries, Regie Autonome des Petroles, Hte. 
Garonne, France 

A. W. Flippin, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Salinas, Calif. 

H. S. Graham, W. T. Carmichael, Ltd., Au- 
burn, Australia 

Sydney G. Green, The Standard Meter Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

R. H. Gregory, Gregory’s of Liverpool, Ltd., 
Liverpool, England 

F. J. Hall, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


” 


*Names in parentheses are Company Dele- 


gates of the American Gas Association. 


E. R. Hughes, Jr., Southern Union Gas Co., 
EI Paso, Texas 

Leslie G. A. Leonard, The Dowson & Mason 
Gas Plant Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 

J. M. Lynn, Jr., Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas 

Philip R. Marvin, Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Daniel P. O’Brien, Citizens Gas & Coke Util- 
ity, Indianapolis, Ind. 

William C. Oeckler, Gas Consumers Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Dorothy F. O'Meara, Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Don W. Richardson, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Ruff, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 

Clarence W. Russell, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. A. Sims, Southern California Gas Co., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Hal Singleton, Grayson Heat Control, Ltd., 
Lynwood, Calif. 

Ellis B. Sloan, Florida Power & Light Co., 
Miami, Florida 

B. Z. Tabb, Bristol Gas Corp., Bristol, Ten- 
nessee 

H. F. Tickle, Southern Union Gas Co., El 
Paso, Texas 

Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

J. L. White, Southern Union Gas Co., El 
Paso, Texas 


Mid-West Personnel 


Conference in Omaha 


HE next meeting of the A. G. A. Mid- 

West Personnel Conference will be held 
September 27 at the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska, according to an announcement by 
R. B. Harkins, chairman. 

New and urgent problems arising from the 
sudden coming of peace will be discussed. 
Among the topics will be ‘‘super-seniority”’ 
for returning veterans and reversion to a 
40-hour week. 

Reservations may be made with the hotel 
or through G. C. Pardee, Metropolitan Util- 
ities District or Joe T. Innis, Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Co., both in Omaha. 


Mid-West Gas School 


and Conference 


HE Mid-West Gas Association has an- 

nounced continuance of its former an- 
nual Gas School and Conference and the 
twenty-second meeting will be held at Ames, 
Iowa, October 22-24 in conjunction with the 
Engineering Extension Service of Iowa State 
College. 

The customary exhibition of gas equipment 
used by distribution and production depart- 
ments will not be held because space is lim- 
ited by the U. S. Navy training program at 
the college. It is planned to hold general 
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meetings of one-half day for each committee, 
as follows: 

Monday morning, Oct. 22—General meet. 
ing; Monday afternoon, Oct. 22—Meters and 
Metering; Tuesday morning, Oct. 23—Gas 
Distribution; Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 23~ 
Gas Utilization; Wednesday morning, Oct, 
24—Gas Production. 

A dinner will be held at 6:30 p.m. Tues. 
day and the conference will close at noon 


Wednesday. 


Maryland Utilities 
Mid-Year Meeting 


HE mid-year meeting of the Maryland 

Utilities Association will be held on Sep. 
tember 21, 1945 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

The session will start with a luncheon at 
12:30, followed by three addresses in the 
afternoon upon subjects of current impor. 
tance to gas, electric, and transportation util- 
ities. 





Convention 
Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 
17-21 *New England Gas Association, 


Home Service Development Confer- 
ence, Boston, Mass. 


19 Metropolitan Gas House Heating 
and Air Conditioning Council, 
A. G. A. Headquarters, New York, 
N.Y. 

21 *The Maryland Utilities Associa. 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland 


97 A. G. A. Mid-West 
Conference, Fontenelle 
Omaha, Neb. 


Personnel 
Hotel, 


OCTOBER 
2 *New England Gas Association, 
Safety Conference, Boston, Mass. 
16 *New England Gas Association, 
Appliance Servicing Conference, 
Boston, Mass. 
17 *New England Gas Association, 
Operating Division, Boston, Mass. 
22-24 *Mid-West Gas Association Gas 
School and Conference, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 
24 *American Gas Association Annual 
Meeting, Engineers Societies Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 


23 °*Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Accounting Section 


Cc. E. PACKMAN, Chairman 





E. F. EMBREE, Vice-Chairman 





O. W. BREWER, Secretary 


How Are We Doing? 


E will all accept as fundamental that 

customer activities operating practices, 
procedures and policies should be geared to 
obtaining efficient, economical work results 
and, at the same time, maintain and promote 
satisfactory relations with customers. This 
dual aspect of customer activities often im- 
poses conflicts. We must not place too much 
emphasis on abstract clerical and work ef- 
ficiency if, in so doing, we interfere with 
accomplishing a good customer relations job. 
On the other hand, we cannot idealize in the 
sphere of customers’ relations and thus im- 
pose disproportionate burdens upon an other- 
wise efficient operating organization. The 
ptoblem is one which requires constant at- 
tention. We should base decisions upon sound 
business methods after weighing all fac- 
tors. A prerequisite is flexibility of thinking 
and the ability to recognize and resolve these 
conflicts. 

It is not the mere rendering of good de- 
pendable service that makes the most friends 
for a company. If the service is hard to get 
in the first place; if the customer is a victim 
of arbitrary policies which he does not un- 
derstand; if he received a notice that his bill 
is five days overdue; if a hundred other things 
tend to strain his relations with the com- 
pany, he gives scant thought to the physical 
service he is getting, regardless of how little 
he may pay for it. 


Customers Ask “Why” 


Customers are most interested in the ‘‘why’”’ 
of utility operation. By daily habit, our cus- 
tomers compare us with other merchants in 
the community: the department store, the 
druggist, the service station, the corner 
grocer, or, if you will, the super market. All 
of them operate along similar lines—those of 
competitive retail merchants—and the baker 
who puts the thirteenth doughnut in the 
dozen gets most of the baked goods business. 
The customer wants to know “why’’ utilities 
must be different from other retail establish- 
ments. 

Recently a joint A. G. A.-E. E. I. Commit- 
tee undertook a review of member com- 
panies to determine what policies and prac- 
tices made good customer relations and which 
created unfavorable customer reactions. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to men who are respon- 
sible for administering customer accounting, 
service, and collection policies. 

The activities of these groups create many 
of the customers’ questions “Why?” To the 
employees of these groups is trusted the 
major portion of the burden of creating and 
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(A Joint A. G. A.-E. E. 1. 
Customer Activities Report) 


BY W. E. STURM 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


maintaining good customer relations—mak- 
ing the customers enjoy doing business with 
us: the application clerks, meter readers, col- 
lectors, cashiers, billing clerks, repairmen, 
etc. 

This survey was in no sense a customer 
opinion poll. Instead, it was an employee 
opinion poll in which the man on the firing 
line expressed his opinions. 

Among the replies to the questionnaire 
were listed twenty-six policies and practices 
which make friends for the company while 
twenty-eight were looked upon as a source of 
irritation to customers. Obviously no one 
company operates under al] of the policies 
and practices on the “Customer Dislike’’ side 
of the ledger. Neither can any one company 
claim that it is doing all of the twenty-six 
things that employees say the customers like. 

The replies may be outlined as follows: 


Customers Like Us When We: 


Maintain a friendly and helpful collec- 
tion policy. 

Provide adequate neighborhood pay bill 
facilities. 

Have a policy of periodically allowing 
forfeited discount to customers who regu- 
larly pay within the discount date. 

Arrange to transfer unpaid items for serv- 
ice rendered at former address to customer's 
new address and bill with service used at the 
new address. 

Are liberal in adjusting for leaks or grounds 
occurring on customers’ premises. 

Conduct an intelligent and thorough in- 
vestigation of high bill complaints and other 
matters by trained representatives. 

Allow on the following day discounts for 
bills due on holidays. 

Base collection activity on a selective proc- 
ess as determined by customer performance. 

Check on high consumption for billing. 

Refund deposit when reasonably good 
record has been established. 

Make services quickly and easily available 
through adequate personal and _ telephone 
contact facilities and elimination of red tape. 

Have available sufficient customer records 
for quick and ready reference in answering 
inquiries. 
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Leave electric services “hot’’ and available 
for new customer. 

Turn on services without delay for credit 
check. 

Provide prompt emergency service. 

Adjust appliances promptly. 

Renew fuses without charge. 

Maintain free shop services for connecting 
appliances, adjustments and minor repairs, 
disconnecting and reconnecting to facilitate 
redecorating or remodeling. 

Give customer a courteous 
personal—telephone—amail. 

Have employees who are efficient, courte- 
ous, friendly and properly trained and with 
sufficient authority to handle the largest num- 
ber of customers to a conclusion. 

Maintain one stop service for customer on 
ground floor of general office. 

Separate personal and telephone contact 
points so that one does not interfere with the 
other. 

Separate customers’ work from all other 
types to avoid delay in service to customers. 

Send personal letter to each new customer. 

Participate wholeheartdly in civic and 
trade activities. 

Use “customer inquiry” cards to review 
customers’ attitudes. 


reception— 


Customers Dislike Us When We: 


Read meters on other than a monthly basis. 

Render incorrect bills (billing error re- 
sented most of all). 

Average or estimate bills. 

Have rigid policy of refusing to allow dis- 
count after due date. 

Accept payments at net on mailed remit- 
tances with postmark of due date but received 
a day or two later, and not allowing customers 
to pay net where they personally present the 
bill at the same time mailed remittances are 
received. 

Issue delinquent notices on all accounts 
owing certain amount regardless of credit 
record. 

Forfeit discount on bills when customer 
claims no bill received. 

Threat to withhold for 24 hours or longer 
the restoral of service after cut off for non- 
payment. 

Refuse to waive discounts or penalties more 
than the specified number of times indicated 
in the regular company policy. 

Refuse to recalculate bills upon customer's 
statement of irregular use of the billing 
period. 

Read meters through garage or cellar win- 
dows. 













































Fail to indicate on bill when readings are 
estimated. 

Fail to offer discount allowances. 

Do not have a grace period in postmark 
determination of discount earning. 

Decline to accept payment if service to be 
cut off because of non-payment. 

Place limitations on pay station collections 
(no arrears bills, no part payments, etc.) 

Eliminate field collectors after it has be- 
come standard practice. 

Fail to use customers’ readings ‘‘as pro- 
vided"’ for reading bill but use them as a 
basis for estimate. 

Use postal card or other type of billing 
with symbols not understandable to cus- 
tomers. 

Transfer arrears or credits from closed to 
active accounts without explanation. 

Have inflexible payable dates making it 
impossible for customer to select a date most 
convenient for him to pay. 

Require deposits from all tenants regard- 
less of record. 

Require customers to bring small appliances 
to office for repairs. 

Make reference to “company rules.” 

Have contact employees who are not ade- 
quately trained. 

“Chase customer around” either when mak- 
ing a personal call at office or by telephone. 

Have unnecessary “red tape’” in dealing 
with customer. ‘ 

Indicate a lack of interest in customer. 
The above may be classified according to 
“Likes” and “Dislikes” as follows: 





Likes Dislikes 
1—Billing and Collection 10 21 
2—Security Deposits 1 1 
3—Contracts and Applications 

for Service 4 1 
4—Employee Training 2 3 
5—Company Organization 3 1 
6—Miscellaneous 6 1 


The headings, “Employee Training’’ and 
“Company Organization’ have been used to 
designate policies and procedures that can 
be improved through either training or or- 
ganization without actually altering specific 





Toleration 


@ At a state press association banquet 
one young editor during his speech gave 
a rather detailed account of how he, 
when a boy, used to work in the print- 
ing office of one of the older editors 
present and had received one dollar a 
week for his services, obviously to show 
that he was a self-made newspaperman. 
When the elderly editor, to whom he 
had referred, arose to give his address, 
he began by saying: “For several years 
now I have listened to Mr. G——— 
tell this story about working in my 
print shop when a: boy for one dollar a 
week, which is very true; and I just 
wish to give the rest of the story pre- 
suming that he does not know it. His 
father gave me the dollar which I paid 
him every Saturday night.” —Forbes. 















policies. For example, customers do not like 
“Lack of Employee Interest’ and “Reference 
to Company Rules’ but they do like an 
organization set-up which permits ‘one-stop 
service on ground floor of general office’ and 
“separation of personal and telephone con- 
tacts.” 

As you might expect, considering the group 
of employees to whom the questionnaire was 
directed, together with the realization that 
the customer's closest contact with the com- 
pany results from payment of bills, the bulk 
of both favorable and unfavorable comments 
on utility practices is centered around bill- 
ing and collections. In general, the com- 
ments do not cover major policies but relate 
mostly to details involved in the overall ad- 
ministration of the policies. It is, of course, 
recognized that many of the irritating details 
can be eliminated only by a major change in 
policy. 

Unfortunately there are more billing and 
collection policies that are disliked by cus- 
tomers than there are policies which make 
customers like us. One of the frequently men- 
tioned subjects of criticism is that of dis- 
counts or penalties, which scores six un- 
favorable policies against only two favor- 
able. The two favorable votes relate to a 
liberal interpretation of the discount or 
penalty rule. " 

In the field of security deposits and con- 
tracts for service, the questionnaire again 
emphasizes that customers generally do not 
like rigid contract requirements and deposits 
and praise companies who make it easy for 
them to get service. 


Good Conduct Rules 


The results of the questionnaire can be 
summarized best by setting down some rules 
of “good conduct” which will help to im- 
prove customer relations—make the customer 
like to do business with us. 


1. Make it easy for the customer to get 
service by eliminating ‘red tape.” 

2. Accept telephone requests. 

a. Leave electric meters “hot’’—avail- 
able for a new customer. 

3. Accept most accounts without security 
deposits. 

a. If under certain conditions deposits 
are necessary, refund them as soon as cus- 
tomer establishes credit. 

4. Make bills as understandable as possible. 

5. Avoid estimated bills where practicable. 

a. In spite of the apparent success of 
various wartime meter reading plans, many 
customers dislike anything but monthly 
meter reading and billing. 

6. If you must have a discount or penalty 
in your rate, be liberal in your waiving of 
discounts for the customer who is only late 
occasionally in the payment of his bills. 

7. Provide ample facilities for the payment 
of bills: collection agents, drop boxes and 
the like. 

8. Be selective in the treatment of delin- 
quent accounts. Avoid the practice of issuing 
delinquent notices on all overdue accounts 
regardless of credit record. 

9. Render prompt emergency service to 
customers’ facilities. 

10. Train your employees to be efficient, 
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courteous, and friendly; give them enough 
authority so they may handle the entire cys. 
tomer transaction. Don’t give the customer 
“the run-around.” 

11. Keep checking your score to see how 
you are doing and what your customers think 
of you. 


Here are some things that member com. 
panies do to check on their progress: 


1. An “independent audit” of customer 
attitudes through a systematic interview of 
selected customers by an employee not regu- 
larly contacting these customers, or by an 
outside agency, is a valuable check on the 
information obtained through the regular 
channels of the organization. 

2. Serious scanning of mail with customer 
attitude in mind. 

3. Periodic surveys and studies of those 
phases of work which, from observation, re. 
quire improvement. 

4. Close check on changes in procedure to 
learn customer reaction. ; 

5. Analysis of complaints, so that steps 
can be taken to correct or eliminate causes. 

6. A good receptionist in office to see that 
those coming in aggrieved get to right per- 
son and go out satisfied. 

7. Observation of customers leaving cash- 
iers or customer service departments. 

8. Listening on telephone or face-to-face 
conversation. 
9. Have 

praise. 

10. Encourage employees to make sug. 
gestions and submit ideas that will improve 
service. 

11. Group conferences of contact em- 
ployees are helpful in learning customer at- 
titude. 

12. Keep informed as to practices adopted 
or discarded in the utility field. 


employees report criticism or 


The committee realizes that the survey is a 
limited one and it is not intended to accom- 
plish other than to lay some groundwork for 
a consideration of some of our policies and 
practices. There is no absolute “‘right’” or 
“wrong” way; conditions and circumstances 
often are controlling factors. We should like 
to see a more specific study made of certain of 
the policies and practices. Certainly they of- 
fer a profitable field for development. 


Tuttle Appointed Treasurer 


T a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company on August 17, Henry Tuttle 
was elected to the position of treasurer. Mr. 
Tuttle is now vice-president and treasurer of 
the company. 
At the same time, Carter E. Shields was 
appointed controller of the company. 


Lambert Wins “E” 


HE Lambert Meter Company of Plain- 

field, N. J., manufacturer of gas meters 
and apparatus, has been awarded an Army- 
Navy “E” Award for outstanding production 
of war materials. 
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New Type Basic Training Program 


HE A. G. A. 

Committee on Se- 
lection and Training 
of Sales Personnel 
has announced that a 
new type of basic 
training program, su- 
pervised by the com- 
mittee in frequent 
consultation with in- 
dustrial education ex- 
perts, will be pre- 
sented to the gas in- 
dustry early in Sep- 
tember. It is believed 
to be the first major industry to undertake 
such a program on a nationwide scale. 

The course is suitable for use by pro- 
ducers of all categories of gas and for man- 
ufacturers of appliances. It is designed for 
rank and file employees, to aid them in 
understanding the industry and to encourage 
them to direct their personal efforts toward 
building up gas service, creating more jobs 
and acquiring new business. 

R. E. Williams, of the Binghamton, N. Y., 
Gas Works, chairman of the committee, 
states that the course has been thoroughly 
checked for accuracy and for the purpose 
of avoiding material that could conceivably 
conflict with the plans or policies of any in- 
dividual company. 

The course constitutes a program of gen- 
eral education for all employees. Provision 
is also being made for subsequent special- 
ized training for salesmen and _ dealers 
through a course entitled, “Residential Gas 
Salesmanship."” This will be available to 
the industry later in 1945. 

Some time ago, the committee presented 
to the industry a widely accepted system for 


R. E. Williams 
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Gas—the service 


selecting salesmen in accordance with the 
exacting standards of gas utilities. The sys- 
tem has been fully explained in some 150 
sales selection clinics held in all sections of 
the United States. 

Warning that “green troops don’t win bat- 
tles,”” the committee strongly urges that the 
entire industry move forward now with 
plans to train its personnel for the period 
of readjustment that is imminent. 

Early in their studies, the committee 
recognized that a prime requisite of a course 
for gas industry personnel is to make it 
interesting as well as informative. Conse- 
quently, the new course is as stimulating 
and thought-provoking as modern tested 
training tools and methods can make it. 


Spiced With Drama and Humor 


Although spiced with drama and humor, 
the course deals candidly with common er- 
rors on the part of gas company employees 
that endanger customer relationships. It 
utilizes narration, graphic sound slide-films 
and text to show how such errors can be 
minimized or eliminated. It dramatizes true- 
to-life incidents that promote teamwork and 
initiative. 

Three separate units comprise the course, 
with two sound slide-films, narratives of 


specific “‘cases’’ and a printed text included 
in each unit. The component parts are co- 





















Gas—the fuel 


The basic A. G. A. train- 
ing course deals with the 
three general subjects il- 
lustrated here, all de- 
signed to prove helpful 
and informative to rank 
and file gas company em- 
ployees 
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Load building 


ordinated to promote the interest of em- 
ployees in their industry in general and in 
their own company in particular. 

The opening unit, ‘““Gas—the Fuel,” pre- 
sents a brief historical sketch of the indus- 
try, along with facts about its progressive 
record and its long background of impres- 
sive service. It also explains in an easy-to- 
grasp style the main types of gas and how 
each one is produced and distributed. The 
second unit, ‘“Gas—the Service,” is concerned 
with the cultivation of good public relations. 
The third and final unit, “Building the Gas 
Load,” stimulates the desire and ability of 
employees to assist in enlarging the demands 
for gas service and gas appliances. 

Preparation of the course was entrusted to 
TradeWays, Inc., New York City, an or- 
ganization with a long and varied experi- 
ence in training personnel for industrial and 
service concerns. Their field representatives 
made an industry-wide study of gas utilities 
and their sales training problems. As a re- 
sult, the course is well designed to meet 
specific needs of our industry. 

Since no trained instructors are required, 
companies can make the leadership of study 
sessions a responsibility of department heads 
and supervisors. They will be furnished with 
Leaders’ Guides, which contain all instruc- 
tions and aids necessary to conduct the group 
meetings. 

It is recommended that the unit meetings, 
for best results, be small. Groups of between 
five and twenty persons can best assimilate 
the training at a minimum cost to the spon- 
soring company and in a minimum of time. 

Prior to the first meeting of each group, 
individuals enrolled are given a printed nar- 
rative of a real-life case accompanied by 
questions to arouse interest in the subjects 


















treated. When the meeting opens the case is 
discussed. Then a sound slide-film analyzes 
the case, showing clearly how specific situa- 
tions might have been better handled to 
produce ultimate sales and safeguard good 
customer relations. Following further dis- 
cussion provoked by the film, a second sound 
slide-film, or “talking text,’ outlines the 
principles which all employees should fol- 
low while on their jobs and in their outside 
contacts with customers. 

Finally, at the conclusion of each unit 
meeting, a bound printed text is given each 
individual for study and for later review in 
an oral quiz. It is well-illustrated and easy 
to read, yet it gives adequate attention to 
the essential points of the course. It can be 
retained for permanent reference. To make 
it easier to conduct, the course requires no 
examinations and there are no papers to be 
handed in. 

Each unit is a practical treatment of per- 
plexing situations which employees face 
every day, both on their jobs and away from 
them. Pictures, “talking texts’ and printed 
material show employees how their opportu- 
nities for advancement increase as they ac- 
quire a genuine interest in their own and 
their company’s welfare. They are shown 


Electronics 


@ Electronics, that marvel of electrical 
science which contributed so heavily to 
the defeat of the Axis, can do a lot of 
things but it won't revolutionize your 
home overnight, says an article in the 
New York World Telegram, August 20. 
Here are some of the warnings voiced 
for too-gullible housewives: 

“Electronics can do things so wonder- 
ful that electronically-controlled gad- 
gets seem to possess human brains. Elec- 
tronics could make your home so com- 
fortable, your home work so easy, that 
the maid problem would disappear. 

“But unless you are wealthy, you 
probably won't have that sort of elec- 
tronically-operated home within your 
lifetime. Your children may see it 
come to pass... . 

“It is possible to cook a pound of 
roast in two seconds. It is possible to 
have an electric eye turn on the lights 
when you enter a room and turn them 
off when you leave. It is possible, every 
time you light a match for a cigaret, to 
have an electric eye start a fan to blow 
out the match for you. . . . Almost—if 
price and practicality were no object— 
you could make up your own stunt, 
place an order and have electronic de- 
vices evolved to work your Arabian 
Nights will. 

“Forget those stunt gadgets for years 
to come. . . . To roast your prime ribs 


in two seconds, for example, would re- 
quire a $50,000 range that would be 13 
feet long, five feet deep, seven and a 
half feet high and would use 150,000 
watts of current.” 
















convincingly how an expanding industry, 
such as the gas industry, strengthens their 
community and enhances the security of 
those associated with it. 

Some companies are expected to present 
the course on ‘Fundamentals of the Gas In- 
dustry"’ as it stands now, but the committee 
is convinced that the utilities will derive 
maximum benefits from it if they add to it 
a program giving special consideration to 
their own policies and activities. 

Mr. Williams and his committee believe 
that the men and women whose companies 
present this course will get out of it ma- 
terial for self-improvement, which will pro- 
duce increased confidence, better balanced 
personalities, a tolerant understanding of 
other viewpoints and an aroused interest in 
helping their industry meet new problems, 
develop its service and improve its relation- 
ships with customers. 

In a broader way, the committee feels that 
the training thus offered will simplify the 
transition period of the near future. “Indus- 
try must make its preparations immediately 
for increased business activity after the war,” 
says Mr. Williams. ‘“‘More than that, it must 
encourage its personnel to understand the 
factors that create new jobs, and it must 
train them to apply these factors intelli- 
gently. Our industry will have this new plan 
in operation soon, and we anticipate that 
it will play an important part in postwar 
development.” 

In addition to Mr. Williams, the member- 
ship of the committee includes the follow- 
ing: J. J. McKearin, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, Boston, Massachusetts; W. L. 





Hutcheson, Manufacturers Light & Heat Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. J. Canniff, Servel, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana; Dean A. Strickland. 
United Gas Corp., Houston, Texas; R, A 
Gordon, Washington Gas Light Co., Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Henry J. Dropp, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; E. M 
Demlow, Citizens Gas and Coke Utility Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; K. S. C. Ross, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Jose, California. 

Information about the course, and the more 
highly specialized program for salesmen 
now in an earlier stage of development, js 
obtainable from R. E. Williams, Chairman, 
Committee on Selection and Training of Sales 
Personnel, American Gas Association, 429 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


U. S. “Seal of Approval” 


Is Expected 


ENRY WALLACE, Secretary of Com. 

merce, is expected soon to reorganize 
the National Bureau of Standards and expand 
its work. In this he is going along with a 
recommendation made by the American Stand- 
ards Association policy committee headed by 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General Elec- 
tric. While he is about it, Mr. Wallace may 
adopt a plan permitting manufacturers to use 
in their labeling and advertising a govern. 
ment “‘seal of approval” if their merchandis- 
ing meets minimum specifications drawn up 
by the bureau. The idea is that such a pro- 
gram would help small manufacturers go 
places. Printers’ Ink, August 3, 1945 


N.E.G.A. Home Service Conference 


September 17 to 21 


RESIDENT D. S. REYNOLDS of the 

New England Gas Association has an- 
nounced that 23 speakers have accepted in- 
vitations to lecture at the Home Service De- 
velopment Conference to be held Sept. 17 to 
21 in Boston. The conference, considered 
one of the most comprehensive home service 
courses ever presented in this country, will 
cover subjects from gas making through food 
making. 

The Home Service Educational Committee 
queried the New England gas company man- 
agers a year ago as to the extent of their in- 
terest in sending home service representa- 
tives to attend such a course. The replies in- 
dicated a very favorable response. Since then, 
the committee and a number of consultants, 
from both inside and outside the gas indus- 
try, have been preparing details of the agenda. 

Lecturers have been obtained from gas util- 
ities, gas trade associations, home economics 
schools, women’s magazines, radio broad- 
casting stations, newspapers, appliance man- 
ufacturers, food manufacturers, food trade as- 
sociations and chain food stores. The speak- 
ers are compiling texts to be included in loose- 
leaf books which will be issued to home 
service representatives attending the confer- 
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ence. Sessions will run from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Several appliance manufacturers have in- 
dicated their willingness to have exhibits at 
the conference. 

Mrs. Lillian P. Dunbar of Cambridge, past 
chairman of the N. E. G. A. Home Service 
Group, is the chairman of the committee ar- 
ranging the conference. The present chait- 
man of the home service group is Susan A. 
Mack of Boston, while the chairman of the 
Sales Division is Robert E. Finnin, also Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Hazel Cheever of Malden, imme- 
diate past chairman of the home service or 
ganization, is the chairman of a subcommit- 
tee which is active in arranging conference de- 
tails. 

In announcing the September conference, 
President Reynolds commented as follows: 

“The proposed Home Service Develop- 
ment Course is workable and sound in its con- 
ception. In developing the course, the com- 
mittee scrutinized each phase of the training 
course to ascertain that it was the most ap- 
propriate for a proper realization toward es 
tablishing home service on an even sounder 
footing than at present. The program fol- 
lows many months of work and conferences 
by the committee members.”’ 
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Nationwide Meetings Planned To Spur 


Residential Gas Sales Programs 


SERIES of thirty 

regional meet- 
ings for the purpose 
of crystallizing the 
postwar residential gas 
sales programs of util- 
ities has been ar- 
ranged by the Res- 
idential Gas Section 
of the American Gas 
Association. The meet- 
ings, which will be 
held in Montreal and 
leading cities in this 
country, are  specifi- 
cally designed to assist gas companies to pro- 
mote the sale of gas and gas appliances. Co- 
ordinated with the Association’s meetings will 
be a presentation of the Janitrol All-Gas Mer- 
chandising Plan, a sales program designed by 
the Surface Combustion Company to shorten 
the transition from war to peace-time activi- 
ties. 

Executives of the gas industry will con- 
duct the regional meetings. Group lunch- 
eons will offer an opportunity for informal 
discussions. The daily programs will include 
a presentation of the Janitrol plan; and of 
a new plan to increase ‘‘CP” sales by James 
I. Gorton, ““CP’”’ promotional director of the 
A. G. A. E. M. 

G. M. Rhode or Frank McFerran, Ruud 
Manufacturing Company, will tell gas com- 
panies of the possibilities of increased water 
heating loads, and H. Preston Morehouse, of 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., will present in visual form, 
“Another Key to the New Home Market.” 
Frank W. Williams, secretary of the Res- 
idential Gas Section, who has arranged the 
meetings and the program, will make a visual 
presentation of the new training course for 
all gas company personnel, ‘Green Troops 
Don't Win Battles.” 

The list of scheduled meetings, with ex- 
ecutives who will preside, is as follows: 





J. H. Warden 


Sept. 14—Montreal, Canada, Mont Royal 
Hotel—J. E. P. St. Jean, Mon- 
treal Consolidated Light and 
Power Co., Montreal, Canada, 
representing Canadian Gas As- 
sociation. 


Sept. 17—New York, N. Y., Biltmore Hotel 
—B. A. Seiple, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


Sept. 19—Hartford, Conn., Hartford Gas Co. 
Auditorium—N. B. Bertollete, 
president, Hartford Gas Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sept. 2I—Boston, Mass., Boston Cons. Gas 
Co. Auditorium—J. J. Quinn, 
sales manager, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


25—St. Louis, Mo., Statler Hotel— 
R. J. Vandagriff, general sales 
manager, The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

28—Chicago, Ill., Stevens Hotel— 


W. M. Chamberlain, sales man- 
ager, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1—Milwaukee, Wis., Pfister Hotel— 
B. T. Franck, vice-president, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


3—Minneapolis, Minn., Nicollet Hotel 
—E. J. Boyer, sales manager, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


8—Seattle, Wash., Olympic Hotel— 
Norbert O. Fratt, vice-pres- 
ident, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


12—San Francisco, Cal., St. Francis 
Hotel—John S. C. Ross, man- 
ager, domestic sales, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Francisco, 
California. 


15—Los Angeles, Cal., Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. Auditorium— 
F. M. Banks, vice-president, 
Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


19—Denver, Colo., Brown Palace Hotel 
——Roy G. Munroe, supt., deal- 
ers & bldrs., Public Service 
Company of Colorado, Denver, 
Colo. 


23—Omaha, Nebraska, Fontonelle Hotel 
—W. S. Byrne, general man- 
ager, Metropolitan Utilities 
District, Omaha, Nebraska. 


26—Tulsa, Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel— 
J. H. Warden, sales manager, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and chair- 
man, Residential Gas Section. 


29—Dallas, Texas, Adolphus Hotel— 
D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 


1—Houston, Texas, Rice Hotel—Frank 
C. Smith, president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas. 


5—New Orleans, La., Roosevelt Hotel 
—A. B. Paterson, president, 
New Orleans Public Service 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


9—Jacksonville, Fla., George Wash- 
ington Hotel—J. W. Owen, 
manager, Central Florida Gas 
Corp., Winter Haven, Fla., 
representing Gas Meters Asso- 
ciation of Florida-Georgia. 
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Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


12—Atlanta, Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel—J. W. Lea, sales man- 
ager, Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


15—Birmingham, Ala., Tutwiler Hotel 
—Charles B. Gamble, president, 
Birmingham Gas Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


19—Roanoke, Va., Roanoke Hotel— 
E. V. Bowyer, sales manager, 
Roanoke Gas Co., Roanoke, 
Va., representing the Mid- 
South Eastern Gas Association. 


22—Washington, D. C., Statler Hotel— 
Leon Ourusoff, manager, Utili- 
zation Dept., Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C., 
Chairman, committee on Hous- 
ing. 

26—Philadelphia, Pa., Ben. Franklin 
Hotel—Morning Session: Frank 
Trembly, Jr., assistant sales 
manager, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Afternoon Session: Joseph F. 
Gaskill, sales manager, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


3—Cincinnati, Ohio, Gibson Hotel— 
E. R. Rothert, manager of gas 


commercial dept., Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


5—Columbus, Ohio, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel—B. H. Gardner, vice- 
president, Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman, Appliance Financing 
Committee. ‘ 


7—Detroit, Michigan, Statler Hotel— 
N. E. Loomis, merchandising 
manager, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Detroit, 
Mich., representing Michigan 
Gas Association. 


10—Cleveland, Ohio, Carter Hotel—J 
French Robinson, _ president, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


12—Pittsburgh, Pa., William Penn 
Hotel—Christy Payne, Jr., sales 
manager, Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., represent- 
ing Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Association. 


14—Buffalo, New York, Statler Hotel— 
Morning Session: O. F. Flumer- 
felt, president, Iroquois Gas 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 
Afternoon Session: §. B. Sever- 
son, vice-president, Republic 
Light Heat & Power Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 


17—Rochester, New York, Seneca Hotel 
—Herman Russell, president, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 














New Dealer Sales Kit Announced 
To Aid Sale of ‘'CP’’ Ranges 


Feaaily Mow! 


FOR YOU AND YOUR DEALERS 






Here's Your Most importont 
Postwar Program 











AS. THE WONDER FLAME FOR MATCH-LESS COOKING 


One of a series of “CP” ads in 18 trade pub- 
lications telling dealers to get the new sales 
kit and tie in with the program 


F the 21,305,000 gas ranges in use in 
the U. S. and Canada, 60%, or nearly 
12,730,000 are more than ten years old. To 
help dealers sell this highly profitable mar- 
ket, gas utilities and manufacturers have 
launched the largest national advertising and 
promotional program in their history. 
A new sales kit designed to help dealers 


tie-in to the gas industry's enlarged promo- 
tional activity and sell better grade gas ranges 
in volume postwar, will be available early in 
September, according to James I. Gorton, As- 
sociation of Gas Appliance & Equipment 
Manufacturers, “‘CP’’ Promotional Director. 

This new “CP” sales kit, entitled “A New 
Kind of Postwar Plan—Selling 2 Out of 3 
Women for You!” is a joint project of 20 
gas range manufacturers who build gas ranges 
to “CP” standards. 

Chief purpose of the “CP” kit is to bring 
dealers up-to-date on the gas industry’s new 
$1,400,000 national advertising and promo- 
tional campaigns, sales training programs, 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen activity, architect 
and builder reference manual, new home 
builder's programs, and other A. G. A. and 
A. G. A. E. M. promotions. In addition to 
these industry-wide campaigns, each of the 
20 “CP” manufacturers is planning enlarged 
campaigns to sell individual brand names and 
features. ‘ 

Material for use by dealers and described in 
this new “CP” kit, includes window and floor 
displays, bill stuffers, wall murals, kitchen 
photographs, sound slide films, billboard 
and car-card posters, miniature, kitchen dis- 
plays, salesmen’s selection and salesmen’s 
training guides, newspaper ads and _ store 
planning guides. All industry-wide material 
will be supplemented by individual programs 
produced by each of the 20 “CP” manufac- 
turers. 

Copies of the kit are available from the 
Association of Gas Appliance & Equipment 
Manufacturers, “CP manufacturers, and 
from gas utilities. 


Home Service to the Rescue 


OME service directors of two natural 
gas companies recently prevented a 
food crisis in a Salem, Ohio, hospital. 

Without warning, the dietitian and head 
cook suddenly “quit” their vital posts at this 
hospital. A newly appointed superintendent 
had not yet arrived to take over hospital su- 
pervision. The next in line was in a dither 
as patients and institution personnel had to 
be fed. 

Flora G. Dowler, home service supervisor 
for The Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
pany and its associated natural gas compan- 
ies, heard of the predicament. After discuss- 
ing how the public utility might lend 
assistance to the hospital with W. L. Hutche- 
son, sales manager for the companies, she 
dispatched two of her home service directors. 

Mary Ellen Vick’of the Natural Gas Com- 
pany of West Virginia arrived at the hospital 
from her Salem office and Camille Caldara 
soon joined her from the Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Company office in East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


From her dietetics training received in the 


Jefferson Medical College hospital in Phil- 
adelphia, Miss Caldara planned the trays for 
the patients. For three busy days, she and 
Miss Vick presided over the preparation of 
food, took inventories, made market orders, 
and wrote a memorandum to guide food 
selection and preparation for an additional 
ten-day period. 

The emergency service rendered by these 
natural gas company home service directors 
not only saved the institution from serious 
embarrassment, but also paved the way for 
the new, permanent personnel to take over 
in a most efficient manner. 


Ready for Them 


(Canadian Gas Association 
News Letter, July 7) 
M. CONNER’S excellent paper, the 
. opening leader of the Convention Ses- 
sions, on June 20, proved an eye-opener to 
many who may have held doubts as to the 
ability of the gas industry to meet all comers 
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when it came to gas appliances and equip. 
ment, but now practically in readiness to 
prove to the most sceptical that gas will do 
and meet every claim made for any other and 
competing fuel. Much of what is now avail. 
able is we fear well ahead of our abilities to 
sell such efficient appliances, for no matter 
how good our goods are they will never be 
sold unless our abilities to sell are also on an 
equally high standard. 

However, Mr. Conner, has shown us what 
the Laboratories have done for us, now let 
us go out with some of Mr. Conner’s enthusi- 
asm and it will not be long before our cus- 
tomers and prospects will want what we have 
to offer them. Thank you Mr. Conner for 
the excellent job you and your fine staff have 
done to bring us the tools. May we learm 
soon just how to use them. 


West Coast Research 
Meeting Wins Approval 


EMBERS of the Water Heater Division 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
at a recent meeting expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the West Coast Technical Confer- 
ence on Domestic Gas Research, held in Los 
Angeles, July 26 and 27, and recorded their 
belief that the material presented will prove 
of continuing value. A motion was passed 
expressing “thanks and appreciation to the 
members of the American Gas Association, 
the P. C. G. A. and the individuals who had 
assisted in making the conference not only 
possible but also so completely successful.” 
The conference consisted largely of pre- 
pared papers and discussion of domestic re- 
search at the A. G. A. Laboratories and was 
held under the joint sponsorship of the 
A. G. A. Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search and the Manufacturers and Sales Sec- 
tions of P. C. G. A. 


Gas Air Conditioning 
Schools Sponsored 


AS air conditioning application en- 

gineering schools are being conducted 
by Servel, Inc., in many cities throughout 
the country. The current schools are a 
two-and-a-half day streamlined version of 
the five day schools sponsored before the 
war at the Servel plant to train gas utility 
personnel in the essentials of gas air con- 
ditioning application. 

The course of study is divided into six 
parts, as follows: design standards; cooling 
load calculations; air distribution prob- 
lems and grille selection; duct sizing; Ser- 
vel products; and types of applications. 
Schools are conducted under the super- 
vision of H. C. Pierce, with assistance of 
W. J. Hoeing and other members of the 
company’s air conditioning staff. 

Since the development of the program, 
six schools have been held: Dallas, Texas; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Washington, D. C.; 
and Holdrege, Nebraska. 
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HARRY K. WRENCH, Chairman 


HARRY A. SUTTCN, Vice-Chairman 


EUGENE D. MILENER, Secretary 


Advertising Program Expanded 


HE current pro- 

gtam in the 21st 
year of A. G. A. In- 
dustrial and Commer- 
cial National Adver- 
tising is the largest 
ever undertaken by 
the Association. In 
view of the present 
national business pros- 
pects, it will serve 
to stimulate the use 
of gas, and the sale 
of equipment and ap- 
. pliances in these fields. 
The replacement market and new war devel- 
oped uses for gas promise greater opportu- 
nities for gas utilization. 

Recent additional coverage in important 
fields brings the total number of trade, busi- 
ness and technical magazines to 24 publica- 
tions in 16 fields. In addition, 37 engineer- 
ing college magazines are being used, mak- 
ing a total of 535 pages of advertising during 
the Association year, aggregating nearly 600,- 
000 circulation. The following list exempli- 
fies the broad coverage made possible by the 
additional magazines included in the cur- 
rently enlarged program. 


J. P. Leinroth 


Fields and Publications 

Metals—The Iron Age, Steel, Metals & 
Alloys, Metal Progress, Foundry. 

Ceramics and Glass—Ceramic 
Glass Industry. 

Food—Food Industry. 

Chemical—Chemical and Metallurgical En- 
gineering, Chemical and Engineering News. 

Baking—Bakers Weekly, Bakers Helper. 

Commercial Cooking—American Restau- 
rant, Restaurant Management, Hotel Manage- 
ment, Modern Hospital, Institutions, Nation’s 
Schools. 

General Industrial—Industrial 
Modern Industry, Factory. 

Business Executive-—Business Week. 

Chain Stores—Chain Store Age (Restau- 
rant and Soda Fountain Edition). 

Publication—Editor and Publisher. 

Textiles—-Textile World. 

Engineering College Magazines—uU. of Ala- 
bama ‘Bama Beam, U. of California Engineer, 
U. of Colorado Engineer, Yale Scientific 
Magazine, U. of Idaho Engineer, U. of II- 
linois Technograph, Illinois Tech. Engineer 
& Alumnus, Northwestern U. Engineer, Pur- 
due Engineer, Rose Technic, Iowa State En- 
gineer, U. of Iowa Transit, Kansas State 
Engineer, U. of Kentucky Engineer, Tulane 


Industry, 


Heating, 
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U. Techni-Torque, M. I. T. Tech Engineering 
News, U. of Michigan Technic, Wayne U. 
Engineer, U. of Minnesota Technolog, U. of 
Nebraska Blue Print, Cornell Engineer, 
C. C. N. Y. Vector, N. Y. U. Quadrangle, 
U. of Rochester Indicator, Dukengineer, Ohio 
State Engineer, U. of Oklahoma Sooner 
Shamrock, Oklahoma State Engineer, Oregon 
State Technical Record, U. of Pennsylvania 
Triangle, Carnegie Technical, Penn State En- 
gineer, Villanova Engineer, Citadel Engineer, 
U. of Tennessee Engineer, U. of Wisconsin 
Engineer, Marquette U. Engineer. 

The additional fields covered in the new 
schedule are: Chain Stores (Restaurants and 
Soda Fountains); Publishers, Printers, etc.; 
Textile Industry; and Engineering College 
Students and Alumni. 

Due to the importance of the metals field 
an additional publication has been added. 
And because the chemical field is too large 
to be adequately covered by one publication, 
another has been added. Increased space will 
be used in several important magazines for 
greater prestige value. The addition of engi- 
neering college magazines was decided upon 
as a method of obtaining a better understand- 
ing of gas and its industrial and commercial 
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One of the current ads in the enlarged A.G. A. 

industrial and commercial program, this copy 

is appearing in Food Industries and other food 
manufacturing trade magazines 
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possibilities on the part of engineering col- 
lege students who will soon take their place 
in industry, as well as faculties and influen- 
tial alumni. 

Considerable thought was given to this 
year’s program by the National Advertising 
Committee of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section under the leadership of J. P. 
Leinroth, chairman and F. B. Jones, vice- 
chairman. The program was approved by the 
Association’s National Advertising Commit- 
tee of which H. Carl Wolf is chairman. This 
expanded advertising program will give ade- 
quate coverage to help maintain a strong 
position of leadership in the reconversion and 
postwar periods. The campaign has been 
strengthened commensurate with the present 
importance and future possibilities of indus- 
trial and commercial gas. 


A. G. A. Slogan Chart Used 


OR a number of years 36 Massachusetts 

gas companies have sponsored monthly 
full-page, two-color industrial gas advertise- 
ments in Industry, the magazine of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. Recently, 
the practice was adopted of using the 
A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Gas 
slogan chart, “The Trend Is To Gas—For 
All Industrial Heating.” In a recent issue use 
was also made of the cut with the micrometer 
and the wording, ‘“Gas—the precision fuel,” 
from an A. G. A. advertisement. 


Metal-Working Is 
Fertile Gas Field 


HE magazine Steel in a recent Data Sheet 

sent to subscribers, sets forth the follow- 
ing interesting facts about the metal-working 
industry. 

Metal is used in every production process 
or product, as a production tool or the prod- 
uct itself. To fabricate the intricate tools of 
industry, and the process the multitude of 
products which contain metal, heat in some 
form is used from the basic ore to finished 
product. Gas fuel supplies this needed heat 
in a great many instances, especially in fin- 
ishing, where accurate heat control is required 
to give various degrees of hardness, finishes, 
and in necessary tempering and annealing 
processes. 

The metal-working industry has shown the 
largest wartime growth in relation to all other 
industry and has always been the largest seg- 
ment of American industry, according to this 

















survey. The use of gas in metal-working has 
increased with the growth of this phase of 
manufacturing, and its uses are as varied as 
the metal items produced. Metal-working and 
metal-producing is such a large part of our 
economy, an industrial empire in itself, it 
will readily be seen how gas for heating op- 
erations enters the industrial picture. 


Skin Recovery Process in 


Gas Furnaces 


KIN Recovery is the title of a recent 

broadside issued by Surface Combustion 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, wherein is de- 
scribed the process of restoring the carbon 
surface of steel during hardening in either 
batch or continuous-type radiant tube gas- 
fired furnaces. 

The loss of carbon on steel surfaces is usual 
in hardening unless preventive measures are 
taken to eliminate or minimize this charac- 
teristic. Through the medium of controlled at- 
mospheres in radiant tube gas-fired furnaces, 
the correct carbon potential can be main- 
tained, thus not only can carbon restoration 
take place, but surface decarburization is pre- 
vented. It is pointed out that this Skin Re- 
covery process is not only applicable to car- 
bon steels up to and including SAE 1095, but 
has proved satisfactory for most alloy steels. 

If surface decarburization can be prevented 
during the hardening process, it is obvious 
that subsequent machining or grinding opera- 
tions can be largely eliminated in order to 
restore the required surface characteristics. 


Gas Aids Pipe Smokers 


RECENT issue of the Brooklyn. Union 
Gas News, describes how gas speeds 
the drying of briar roots for pipe bowls. 

Due to the shortage of Italian briar, Henry, 
Leonard & Thomas of Ozone Park, L. I., have 
substituted rhododendron roots, as they make 
an excellent grade of pipe. 

Three large gas-fired unit heaters are used 
to heat the air in the drying room to 90° 
where the roots are dried before being made 
into pipe bowls. The speed with which gas- 
heated forced air seasons the roots, has re- 
duced the former drying time by 80%. The 
three heaters now in use are expected to use 
more than 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas an- 
nually, and plans are under way to install 
seven additional unit heaters. 


Cornerstone Laid for 


Oil Research Center 


YMBOLIC of a new industry which may 

arise in the Rocky Mountain West, the 
cornerstone of the new $534,000 oil shale re- 
search and development laboratory now under 
construction for the Bureau of Mines at 
Laramie, Wyo., was laid on August 25. 

In the presence of distinguished civic and 
business leaders of Wyoming and Colorado, 
the cornerstone was laid by Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, who sponsored 
in the United States Senate the synthetic 
liquid fuels legislation under which this lab- 
oratory and other research facilities are being 
built. 
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ADVERTISING FOR SEPTEMBER 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section, J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, 
announces that full page advertisements will appear in the trade and 
business magazines listed below during the month of September. These 
advertisements are prepared in cooperation with the Committee on Na- 
tional Advertising as part of the industry's national advertising campaign. 
GENERAL MANUFACTURING 

How GAS nurses X-Ray Tubes to finished manufacture. 

BUSINESS WEEK (Sept. 22) 
To secure greater depth of hardness without overheating surface—tool 
maker switches to GAS. MODERN INDUSTRY (14 page) 
Continuous heat treatment of 155 mm shells . . . another big job 
well done with Gas. INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
Memo to Executives: The Trend is to GAS for all Industrial Heating 
Processes. FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


METALS INDUSTRY 
Memo to Executives: The Trend is to GAS for all Industrial Heating 


Processes. FOUNDRY 
GAS Fuel burned in an acid bath advances metal pickling technique by 
years. THE IRON AGE (Sept. 6) 


STEEL (Sept. 17) 
GAS precision control helps manufacturer save precious tin—and 
brings other advantages. METALS AND ALLOYS 
METAL PROGRESS 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
World’s Largest Producer of Penicillin uses GAS for important opera- 
tion. ENGINEERING COLLEGE MAGAZINES 
UNIV. OF ALARAMA 'BAMA BEAM TULANE TECHNIC-TORQUE 
CALIFORNIA ENGINEER N. Y. U. QUADRANGLE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIV. ENGINEER DUKENGINEER 
PURDUE ENGINEER UNIV. OF OKLAHOMA SOONER SHAMROCK 
ROSE TECHNIC PENN STATE ENGINEER 
IOWA STATE ENGINEER UNIV. OF WISCONSIN ENGINEER 

CERAMIC INDUSTRY 

Lenox Decorating secures . . . 100% heat control, greatly reduced 
costs and 100% cleanliness since switching to GAS. CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


GLASS INDUSTRY 
Fulper Pottery Company finds GAS Bisque and Glost Firing effects 
50% time saving, 100% temperature control, elimination of rejects. 
GLASS INDUSTRY 

CHEMICAL FIELD 
Industrial GAS Air Conditioning is Benefiting these and other indus- 

tries. Is Yours Among Them? 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
Memo to Executives: The Trend is to GAS for all Industrial Heating 
Processes. CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING NEWS (September 10) 


TEXTILE FIELD 
Memo to Executives: The Trend is to GAS for all Textile Operations 
Requiring Heat. TEXTILE WORLD 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT FIELD 
“Our Change to Modern GAS Cookery has given us Freedom from 
Guesswork in Cooking.” AMERICAN RESTAURANT INSTITUTIONS 
(4/9 page) 
Do you know about GAS Ceramic Broiling—one of the greatest ad- 
vantages GAS brings to the kitchen? HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOL FIELD 
Here’s Why the Trend is to GAS for all Commercial Cooking. 
NATION'S SCHOOLS 
HOSPITAL FIELD 
Here’s Why the Trend is to GAS for all Commercial Cooking. 
MODERN HOSPITAL 
FOOD PROCESSING 
Bond Bakers secure utmost economy, excellent quality, increased speed 
of production. . . since selecting GAS for Doughnut Baking. 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
BAKING FIELD 
Here’s Why the Trend is to GAS for all Commercial Baking. 
BAKERS’ HELPER (Sept. 8) 
BAKERS WEEKLY (Sept. 17) 
FOUNTAIN AND RESTAURANT FIELD 
Schrafft's Busy Times Square Restaurant cooks 5,000 meals daily 
with GAS. CHAIN STORE AGE (Fountain-Restaurant Section) 
NEWSPAPERS, PUBLISHERS, ETC. 
Memo to Executives: The Trend is to GAS for all Newspaper Opera- 
tions Requiring Heat. EDITOR AND PUBLISHER (Aug. 25) 
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Spontaneous Heating Tendencies of Coals 


BY J. L. ELDER,” 
L. D. SCHMIDT,* W. A. STEINER,* 
and J. D. DAVIS’ 


Written discussion of the following paper will 
be welcome for subsequent publication in the 
MONTHLY. Such discussion should be signed 
and should be submitted before the end of 
September. It will be referred to the authors 
for comment and published in the November issue. 





NDUSTRIAL users of coal find it advis- 
Pate to store supplies for several months 
to insure continuous operation of their plants 
during interruption of deliveries because of 
transportation difficulties, strikes, etc., and 
the problem of selecting the coal best suited 
for storage arises. The method of storage 
adopted is also of prime importance because 
it is known that coals 
which usually store 
well have taken fire 
SUB- when stored care- 


Presented by 


COMMITTEE lessly. Methods of 
ON CARBON- storage have been 

IZATION the subject of consid- 
AND COKE erable investigation, 


good procedures have 
C. C. RussELL been worked out, and 
Chairman the information is 
available. The present 
paper will deal only with a method of dis- 
tinguishing between coals as to their inherent 
tendencies to heat spontaneously under the 
same storage conditions. 
The Bureau of Mines has been concerned 
with investigations of methods for the safe 
storage of coal** and fundamental investi- 








‘Published by permission of the Director, Bu- 
reau of Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C 
=Chemical engineer, Central Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3 Engineer-in-charge, Coke Production Survey, 
Central Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘Chemist, Central Experiment Station, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supervising chemist, Coal Carbonization Sec- 
tion, Central Experiment Station, Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Stoek, H. H. Safe Storage of Coal. Bureau 
of Mines Tech. Paper 235, 1920, 10 pp. 

"Hood, O. P. Spontaneous Combustion of 
Coal in Storage. Jour. Am. Soc. Heat. and 
Vent. Eng., vol. 27, 1921, pp. 753-759. 

————.. Factors in the Spontaneous Com- 
cation of Coal. Mech. Eng., vol. 45, 1923, pp. 


——.. Storage of Coal. Min. and Sci. 
Press, vol. 122, 1921, p. 131. 
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Detail showing thermopile construction and thermopile and thermocouple connections 
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Figure 1. Adiabatic calorimeter for spontaneous heating tests on coal 
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Figure 2. Spontaneous heating of dry, stage-crushed 0-\4-inch coal in the adiabatic calorimeter 
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gations of the various factors influencing 
spontaneous heating of coal*® since its or- 
ganization. The work now in progress may 
be looked upon as a particular phase of the 
general problem of spontaneous combustion. 
It was initiated at the request of the Coordi- 
nator for Solid Fuels to obtain specific in- 
formation as to which coals offered to gov- 
ernment agencies would be least likely to 
heat spontaneously in storage. Actual lab- 
Oratory tests were required of samples of 
coals submitted, and the reports of the re- 
sults obtained were to serve as a basis for 
selection and for making adequate provisions 
for storage. The routine testing and report- 
ing involved has been operative for approxi- 
mately 2 years. 


Cause of Spontaneous Heating 
During Storage and Available 
Methods of Test 


Spontaneous combustion of coal is caused 
by the reaction of oxygen from the air with 
the pure coal substance. The presence of im- 
purities modify the rate of this reaction; that 
is, a quantity of inert material present, such 
as ash, tends to slow the reaction rate while 
the presence of certain compounds of sulfur 





Ralston, O. C. Study of 
Bureau of Mines Tech. 


* Porter, H. C., and 
the Oxidation of Coal. 
Paper 65, 1914, 30 pp. 
—, and Ovitz, F. K. Deterioration 
and Spontaneous Heating of Coal in Storage, a 


Preliminary Report. Bureau of Mines Tech. 
Paper 16, 1912, 14 pp. 
® Davis, Joseph D., and Byrne, John F. Some 


Factors in the Spontaneous Combustion of Bi- 
tuminous Coal. Carnegie Inst. Technol. and 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Bull. 3, 1922, 38 pp. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Coal: 


Characteristics Shown by an Adiabatic Calo- 
rimeter. Ind. and Eng. Chem., vol. 17, 1925, 
pp. 125-130. 


————.,, and Reynolds, D. A. Spontaneous 
Heating of Coal. Bureau of Mines Tech. Pa- 
per 409, 1928, 74 pp. 


———. The Oxidation of the Constituents 


of a Resinous Utah Coal. Fuel, vol. 5, 1926, pp. 
405-411 


1% Davis, J. D., and Byrne, J. F. An Adiabatic 
Method for Studying Spontaneous Heating of 
Coal. Jour. Am. Ceram. Soc., vol. 7, 1924, pp. 
809-816. 


may accelerate the rate. The reaction is 
strongly exothermic, and if heat is generated 
faster than it can be dissipated by means of 
conduction, convection, and radiation, the 
temperature of the coal will rise until a fire 
results. The rate of this reaction is governed 
by several factors, the’ most important being 
the ranks of coal, the past history of the coal, 
the temperature, the surface area exposed to 
oxidation which is a function of the particle 
size, the concentration of the oxygen in the 
atmosphere surrounding the coal particles, 
and the moisture and ash content of the coal. 

As spontaneous combustion depends on the 
rate of oxidation, and consequently on the 
rate of heat generation, two methods of com- 
paring coals as to their relative tendencies 
to heat spontaneously suggest themselves, 
viz.: (1) measurement of the rate at which 
oxygen is consumed under isothermal condi- 
tions, and (2) measurement of the rate of 
generation of heat. If it is assumed that the 
heat capacity of coals tested is the same, and 
it is nearly the same, the second method 
amounts to measurement of temperature rise 
in similar quantities of coal under test. Both 
methods have been adopted by the Bureau, 
but the second is used for most of the com- 
parative work because the test procedure is 
less complicated. Studies of the rate of heat- 
ing of coal in a small adiabatic calorimeter 
made previously” furnished the basis for 
design of the larger calorimeter which is 
described here. 


Condition of Samples Tested 

answered by the tests 
was how rapidly will coals in question heat 
in comparison with a standard coal (or 
coals) of which the storage properties are 
known. It was required, therefore, that all 
new coals tested be subjected to similar con- 
ditions as the standard or known coal. The 
factors of temperature and oxygen concen- 
tration are controlled in the test equipment, 
but the particle size and the moisture con- 
tent must be adjusted before the coal is 
charged to the calorimeter. Accordingly, the 
procedure adopted was as follows: Samples 
of about 400 pounds were shipped to the 


The question to be 
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laboratory in sealed containers to 


Prevent 
moisture changes and excessive oxidation jp 
transit. These samples were stage-crushed to 


pass a Y4-inch screen and then dried jp 
purified nitrogen at 212° F. The stage-crush. 
ing produces a large amount of fresh coal 
surface and results in an approximately uni. 
form distribution of between 0- and 
\4-inch. Thus each coal is given the same 
thermal and mechanical treatment before jets 
spontaneous heating tendencies are deter. 
mined; and where the friability character. 
istics of a coal are such that an abnormal 
quantity of fine coal results from Stage. 
crushing, this friability is regarded as a coal 
property and the resulting increased tendency 
towards spontaneous heating is also a coal 


property. 


sizes 


Apparatus and Method 


The calorimeter, shown in Figure 1, has a 
capacity of 110 pounds of coal and consists 
of an 18-inch-diameter, 16-gage cylindrical, 
steel container 18 inches high. It is fitted 
with gas preheating pipes and a gas-inlet 
nozzle near the base, as shown in the illus. 
tration. The sample container is fitted with a 
3/16-inch steel cover plate which bolts to the 
top flange and is made tight with a gasket 
of sheet asbestos. The cover plate is fitted 
with the gas offtake and gas sample outlet. 
The walls of the container are insulated with 
sheet asbestos and wound with evenly spaced 
nickel-chromium wire forming an 800-watt 
heating coil. The 14-inch gas offtake pipe is 
enclosed in a nickel-chromium coil of 200- 
watt capacity, wound on a steel tube having 
an internal diameter of 1 inch so that the 
heater may be removed easily for charging 
the apparatus. 

The top cover and the bottom of the con- 
tainer are each equipped with 200-watt heat- 
ing coils wound on flat sheets of transite and 
situated as shown. Each of the heating coils 
used with the calorimeter is equipped with 
an adjustable external resistance, so that the 
heat input may be balanced. The container 
is insulated with 6 inches of rock wool and 
the entire unit is contained in a wooden box 
with a removable cover, as shown. Thermo- 
couples of chromel-X-copel No. 36 wire are 
located at several points in the calorimeter, 
as indicated, the leads being connected by 
suitable means to a multiple-point, photo- 
electric potentiometer which records all tem- 
peratures. Two thermopiles, each with 8 
couples in series located as shown with al- 
ternate junctions at the wall and center of 
the coal charge, are connected to a photo- 
electric-type potentiometer temperature con- 
troller which serves to keep the temperature 
of the wall the same as that of the heating 
coal and so maintain adiabatic heating con- 
ditions. 

The dry, sized sample is placed in the 
calorimeter container in such a manner 4s 
to avoid segregation of sizes, all electric con- 
nections are made, the container is closed, 
and the charge is heated in a current of pure 
nitrogen to the temperature at which it is 
desired to start the oxidation. The controls 
are so adjusted that when the desired tem- 
perature is reached to a close approxima 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF THE COALS TESTED’ 




















-— poraar aon percent Ultimate, porns Sulfur forms, percent 
Vola- Heating 
Con- tile Fixed Hy- Ni- value, 
Coal : di- Mots- mat-  car- dro- Car- tro- Oxy- Sul- B.t.u. 
No. Description tion? ture ter bon Ash gen bon gen gen fur  perlb. Sulfate P yritic Organic 
h28 Pittsburgh bed, Warden 1 19 Sit S68 42 55 @2 16 1.7 OS 4370 €:001 0. 083 0.712 
mine, Allegheny County, 2 — st.6 51.9 ao 5.2 8S 2.6 6:4 8 14,650 .001 .084 “tao 
Pa. 3 = B.S @5 — &:6 85:5 1.7 6.4 8 15,310 .001 .088 757 
217 O K mine, Durango, La 1 2. 38.2 52.7 6:3. $6 73.2 3:5 3:2 £1 13,730 .048 .513 558 
Plata County, Colo. 2 — a.3 34.3 om see ES 2.2 1.2 14,120 .049 wed 574 
3 — 42.0 58.0 — o.6 @2.8 £.6 7:6 4.2 15,090 .052 564 614 
86 Elkhorn No. 3 bed, Wheel- 1 2.9 36.5 $5.6 3.0 3.2% 29:2 1:4 933 .8 14,200 .010 .295 .497 
wright mine, Floyd County, 2 — 36 $1.3 Mi fs Be 6.5. 1.5 .8 14,620 .010 . 304 op 
Ky. 3 a 40.9 59.1 - 5.8 BA:2 be G54 .9 15,090 O11 313 .528 
222 Walker bed, Pioneer No. 3 1 92 Mi 43.3. 10:3 S.5 6.3 21.0 Wi 3.2 11,730 .081 1.551 1.581 
mine (washed), Vernon Fs — 40:5 46.2 11.3 5.0 9 2.2 ¢£.2 3.5 2p .089 1.708 1.742 
County, Mo. 3 -— 45.6 54.4 — 5.6 81.1 1.2 8.1 4.0 14,560 101 1.926 1.963 
193 No. 9 seam, Pacific mine, 1 ip 36:1 43.9 12.8 5.2 63.9 1:4 13.3 3.4 11,480 .078 2.166 1.163 
Mercer, Muhlenburg 2 — 38.9 41.3 13.8 4.74 GS 2.5 4 3.7 12,370 .084 2.334 1.254 
County, Ky. 3 — 45.1 34:9 — 5.4 79:9 Fi 8.7 4:5 14,550 .098 2.707 1.454 
191 Mutual mine, Gallup, Mc- 1 13.8 34.1 40.2 a2 36.7 1.6 224 5 10,360 .009 «eee . 267 
Kinley County, N. Mex. 2 — 39.6 46.5 16.9 3.0 G2. 2.1 1.2 6 12,020 O11 .261 . 309 
3 — 45.9 54.1 3.8 7.1 1:3 18.1 7 ~=13,950 .012 . 303 .359 
84 Velva lignite, Voltaire, 1 37:0 22.1 35 4.4 64 @4 Ff 44.9 2 6,510 .019 .015 .156 
Ward County, N. Dak. 2 — $6.1 80:4 21:8 3.3, G6.i 1.15 29.0 310,330 .030 .025 . 249 
3 — 43.2 S  — #2 @2:3 8.2 22% 3 11,710 .034 .028 282 




















!These panies ses are 2 useally ‘the av erage of several. For this reason they sometimes differ slightly fom aialive ses seovdonaliy reported in in 


other publications. 


*1, Sample as received; 2, moisture-free; 3, moisture- and ash-free. 


tion, temperatures are uniform throughout 
the charge. Uniformity of temperature is in- 
sured when it is shown by test that there is 
no heating (or cooling) with the adiabatic 
controls operating. After a state of equilib- 
rium is reached, oxygen is admitted to the 
calorimeter at such a rate that the outlet 
gases will contain approximately 85 per cent 
oxygen. The oxygen is preheated to the tem- 
perature of the calorimeter before entering 
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the coal so that heat is not removed from the 
system by passage of the gas. Provided that 
the starting temperature is chosen properly, 
a time-temperature curve representing the 
characteristic adiabatic heating curve of the 
coal will be drawn by the temperature re- 
corder. 

Figure 2 shows characteristic curves of 
several coals of different sensitivities, Pitts- 
burgh bed coal in this case being chosen as 
a standard. Pittsburgh coal is known to be 
among the best storing of coals and it is 


clear that it heats more slowly than any of 
the other coals shown. Further, it is shown 
that the Pioneer, Velva lignite, and Kentucky 
No. 9 coals show appreciable heating rates at 
starting temperatures lower than that for the 
Pittsburgh coal because of their much greater 
sensitivity. 

To facilitate a quantitative comparison of 
the relative spontaneous heating tendencies 
of different coals, the data given in Figure 
2 have been evaluated in terms of rate of 
heating as a function of the temperature. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THE SELF-HEATING RATES OF COALS FROM THE 
Teasiecasscaatcans CALORIMETER TESTS 


Self- inating rate Self- heating rate 











at 158° F. at 212° F. 
Coal a! Ratio to ft 3 Ratio to 
No. Description perhour coalh28 perhour coal h28 n 
h28 Pittsburgh bed, Warden mine, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 0.783 1 3.29 1 —4800 
217 O K mine, Durango, La Plata 
County, Colo. 1.05 1.34 4.36 1.32 —4740 
86 Elkhorn No. 3 bed, Wheelwright 
mine, Floyd County, Ky. 1.91 2.44 re | 2.16 —4390 
222 Walker bed, Pioneer No. 3 mine 
(washed), Vernon County, Mo. 4.70 6.00 17.4 5.19 —4320 
193 No. 9 seam, Pacific mine, Mercer, 
Muhlenburg County, Ky. 10.5 13.4 25.2 7.65 —2920 
191 Mutual mine, Gallup, McKinley 
County, N. Mex. 21.2 rae | 65.3 19.8 —3750 
84 Velva [a Voltaire, Ward 


County, - Dak. 57.6 73.6 167.0 50.8 

















TABLE 3 
THE ESTIMATION OF THE SURFACE AREA OF COAL FROM THE 











Size 


Temeeh. No. 32 06 Ne. 4....05.060 6000550. 
re a Ss eres eo wre 
‘smeonen Io. &, Om INO. 16, .< 2.22. ccces. 
aS Oe. Sees ere 
meeouan No. 30, Of INO. 50. .. 20.06 6cccees. 
‘peeowen Wo, 30; Gh ING. 200. 2... 26k ces 
Through No. 100, on No. 200.............. 
ee eee eee 


Through No. 
Through No. 


Through No. 


Sena REN 192 


eka Wer acaeareaes 1.89 
Dae ee ieese koa 4.05 
alse Wier Soars saves 13.6 


Factor To Convert Percentage 
Retention to Surface Area, 
Square Feet Per Pound 


0.0550 
0894 





A412 
0.887 











* For purposes of surface area calculation assumed through No. 3. 


These values have been plotted on graph 
paper in which the ordinates represent the 
logarithms of the heating rates, and the 
abscissa the reciprocals of the absolute tem- 
peratures. The values for the heating rates 
used in the figure were determined by measur- 
ing the slopes of the curves of Figure 2 at 
the various temperatures. From the straight 
lines shown in Figure 3, the following em- 
pirical equation may be derived, relating 
heating rate to temperature. 
Equation 1: 


Ri l 1 
og |e ]=a zz] 


where R; is the rate of heating in °F. per 
hour, 

T: is the temperature in °F. abso- 
lute at which Ri was determined, 
and 

R; is the heating rate at the tem- 
perature T: in the same units. 

n is the slope of the line. 


This is the Arrehenius-type equation re- 
lating rate of reaction to temperature. If the 
amount of oxygen the coal uses is expressed 
as a function of reaction temperature, it has 
been shown experimentally in the Bureau of 
Mines laboratories that the same relationship 
holds. The analyses of the coals of Figure 
3 are given in Table 1, and the self-heating 
rates for temperatures 158° and 212° F., in 
Table 2; values of the constant » are also 
included in Table 2. For comparison, the 
rate of Pittsburgh coal is taken as 1 and the 
rates for the other coals represented, which 
are more sensitive, are expressed as multiples 
of 1. 


Value of Test Results 


The results obtained in the adiabatic cal- 
orimeter give a comparative measure of the 
rapidity at which different coals will heat 
when stored under the same conditions; that 
is, coal 86 will heat 2.44 times as fast at 


“Schmidt, L. D. Changes in Coal During 
Storage. Chemistry of Coal Utilization, Na- 
tional Research Council Committee, H. i 
Lowry, Editor. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Vol.,1, Chap. 18, 1945, pp. 627-676. 

122 American Society for Testing Materials, 
Standard Method of Test for Screen Analysis 
of Coal (D 410-38): Standards on Coal and Coke 
(prepared by Committee D-5 on Coal and Coke), 
December 1940, pp. 61-63. 

18 Elder, J. L., Schmidt, L. D., Steiner, W. A., 
and Davis, J. D. The Relative Spontaneous 
Heating Tendencies of Coals. Bureau of Mines 
Tech. Paper 681, 1945. 24 pp. 


158° F. as coal h28 in the same size, with 
the same oxygen excess available, the same 
state of dryness, and the same amount of 
previous oxidation, etc. If in storage, coal 
86 should be coarser than coal h28 (much 
less surface exposed) the comparative heat- 
ing rates might well be reversed because 
large surface, and particularly freshly broken 
surface, accelerates the heating rate enor- 
mously; or, if pockets of fine sizes are al- 
lowed to segregate in the storage pile, such 
spots are fruitful sources of excessive heat- 
ing. When, therefore, it is mecessary to store 
a mixture of sizes containing some very fine 
coal, as usually is the case, it is important 
that the fines be evenly distributed among the 
coarser sizes. The value of the test lies in 
the fact that it tells whether a proposed new 
coal is likely to give more or less trouble 
than one with which the purchaser has had 
experience, pains being taken to secure the 
same conditions of storage in both cases. 

The importance of the exposed surface of 
coal under test (or in storage) as influencing 
heating tendency has been emphasized. In pre- 
vious test work investigators have inclined to 
the use of uniformly fine samples to increase 
the rate of reaction and thus shorten the test 
time. However, such test conditions do not 
simulate those existing in a storage pile and 
may exaggerate differences between coals. Ac- 
cordingly, in the present tests the size of 
the coal was chosen within the range of 
sizes of stored slack. The rate of oxidation 
is known to be very slow for sizes larger 
than %4-inch; it is the smaller sizes that 
cause trouble from spontaneous heating. The 
sample for test was crushed to all pass a 
44-inch screen, and the crushing was done in 
stages so that 80 to 90 per cent remained 
on a 35-mesh screen. Admittedly, this sizing 
was arbitrary, but it was determined by ex- 
periment that the consist did not differ 
widely from the minus 14-inch material 
screened from slack coal placed in storage. 

According to Schmidt's” evaluation of the 
quantitative data available on the effect of 
surface area of a coal upon its rate of oxida- 
tion, the rate is proportional to the cube root 
of the surface area. 

The average surface area of stage-crushed 
0- to Y%-inch coal as calculated from the 
screen analysis’ and the factors given in 
Table 3 is approximately 40 square feet per 
pound. Thus, if the screen analysis and the 
rate of oxidation (or rate of heating) are 
known for one size consist, the rate can be 
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calculated for other size consist using fac. 
tors derived from the screen analysis apply. 
ing and the cube root law. 

The effect of oxygen availability as cop. 
centration or partial pressure on the rate of 
oxygen consumption has been determined at 
212° F. for a number of different coals. The 
oxygen concentrations were varied from about 
1 to 20.5 per cent, and it was found that the 
effect of oxygen concentration on rate differs 
very little from coal to coal regardless of 
the type of coal under test. The work has 
shown that oxidation rates at various- cop. 
centrations (1 to 20.5 per cent) can be cal. 
culated from an equation of the following 


type: 


Equation 2: 
Ri _ F (0:): 7 -8 
Ra (02)2 


where R; and R: are the oxidation rates 
and (02): and (0:)2 are the corresponding 
oxygen concentrations, the average value of 
the exponent is 0.66 for the 46 coals which 
were tested. Variations from 0.66 were found, 
but these seemed to be due to experimental 
error rather than to changes in coal prop. 
erties. 

Comparative heating and oxidation ates 
have been published® by the Bureau of 
Mines for 46 coals of different rank along 
with a detailed discussion of the effect of 
the various factors involved in application 
of the methods. The variation of the relative 
heating tendency with rank is well illustrated 
by the average results taken from this paper, 
and also including the results on 12 addi- 
tional coals tested at a later date. These 
values are obtained from the adiabatic cal- 
orimeter results at 212° F. and are e- 
pressed as a ratio to the heating rate of 
Pittsburgh bed coal taken as 1. The average 
self-heating tendencies for the various coal 
ranks are as follows: Low-volatile coal, 0.52; 
medium-volatile, 0.80; high-volatile A, 1.73; 
high-volatile B, 8.0; high-volatile C, 10.3; 
subbituminous A, 14.1; subbituminous B, 
27.6; and lignite, 50.8. Only a few coals 
were available for average in the subbitv- 
minous and lignite ranks, but the data are 
sufficient to indicate the order of variation in 
the spontaneous heating tendency with rank 
of the coal. 


Byproduct and Beehive 


Coke Consumption Up 


ONSUMPTION of byproduct and bee- 
hive coke in 1944 increased 2 per cent 
over the previous maximum of 1943 and 
amounted to 72,999,670 tons, according to a 
study just released by the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of Interior. The 
report (M. M. S. 1341) presents extensive 
statistical data on the distribution of such 
coke by principal uses and geographic areas. 
It does not include coke made in coal-gas 
retorts, petroleum and tar refineries and re 
claimed coke recovered from waste banks. 
Byproduct coke ovens supplied 91 per cent 
of the total tonnage consumed compared with 
89 per cent in 1943 and thus reflected the in- 
creased byproduct coke-producing capacity 
completed during 1944. The bulk of the by- 
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product coke produced is used by producers 
in adjacent metallurgical works and in 1944 
only 39 per cent of the total byproduct coke 
output moved outside the producing plants. 

Domestic coke shipments increased 34 per 
cent over 1943 and were responsible for the 
gain in total coke consumption in 1944. The 
domestic coke trade was the second largest 
consuming channel and accounted for 8 per 
cent of all coke and breeze consumed com- 
pared with 6 per cent in 1943. Consumption 
of coke in blast furnaces declined slightly and 
represented approximately 74 per cent of the 


total coke and breeze consumption compared 
with 75 per cent in 1943. 

Shipments to certain classes of manufac- 
turers were less, and total deliveries to the 
manufacturing group as a whole (foundry, 
producer gas, water gas, and other indus- 
trial) declined from 13 per cent in 1943 to 
12 per cent in 1944. The demand for coke 
breeze in 1944 increased 213,597 tons over 
1943 and reached 5,176,191 tons. This ton- 
nage represented approximately 6 per cent of 
the total consumption of coke and breeze, the 
same ratio as in 1943. 


Water Gas Research Program at Battelle 


NDER the sponsorship of the American 

Gas Association, research engineers at 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
has set out to determine what goes on in a 
water-gas generator. For more than sixty 
years, gas has been made from steam and coal 
or coke by the water-gas process, and, for 
just as long, the exact method by which the 
gas is formed has been a matter for discus- 
sion and speculation. 

As explained by Ralph Sherman, supervisor 
of fuels research at Battelle, a greatly in- 
creased demand for manufactured gas for 
residential heating is expected after the war. 
To meet this demand, the gas industry faces 
greater expansion in production. Processes 
and plants of large output and low-capital 
cost are required, because the full capacity is 
needed but a few days per year. A more com- 
plete knowledge of the mechanism of the 
water-gas reaction may permit changes in de- 
sign or operation that will obtain from the 
highly reliable water-gas set more gas at 
lower cost. 

Availability of cheap oxygen in the post- 
war period may make it economical to mix 
oxygen with the steam to produce more gas 


without increase in the size of the generator. 
Gasification under high pressures should 
make it possible to reduce the size and cost 
of the gas-making equipment. The effect of 
such modifications on the mechanism of the 
combination of carbon and steam will be in- 
vestigated as part of the research at Battelle. 

This investigation is part of the million- 
dollar research program being conducted by 
the Manufactured Gas Production Research 
Committee of the American Gas Association 
to assure the availability of manufactured gas 
at low cost for all requirements after the war. 
P. T. Dashiell, vice-president of The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company, is chairman of 
the committee, and Edwin L. Hall, of the 
American Gas Association, is coordinating 
secretary, with responsibility for direct super- 
vision of the program. 

Battelle Memorial Institute, in whose fuels 
laboratories the experimental study is already 
in progress, is an endowed foundation for 
education and industrial research. It conducts 
research in fuels, metallurgy, chemistry, phys- 
ics, ceramics, and other physical and engi- 
neering sciences. 


“Chemistry of Coal Utilization” 


ls Monumental Work 


COMPREHENSIVE but critical review 

of the vast literature that has accumu- 

lated on the chemistry of coal utilization 
prepared by a staff of 35 contributors, all 
noted authorities in their fields, has been 
published in two volumes entitled ““Chem- 
istry of Coal Utilization.” Prepared by the 
Committee on Chemical Utilization of 
Coal, Division of Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology of the National Research Coun- 
cil, it is a monumental work of great im- 
portance. H. H. Lowry, director of the Coal 
Research Laboratory of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, was chairman 
of the committee and acted as editor of 
the books which total 1868 pages in length. 
Volume 1 comprises 24 chapters covering 
among other subjects, the origin of coal; 
its classification; its petrography; its cal- 
orific value; its hardness, strength and 
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grindability; its general physical proper- 
ties; its chemical constitution; the fusion, 
flow and clinkering of coal ash; the clean- 
ing of coal; changes that take place in 
coal on storage; the action of solvents on 
coal; vacuum distillation of coal; coal car- 
bonization; and coke. 

Volume 2 includes 16 chapters dealing 
with such subjects as recovery of sulphur 
and nitrogenous compounds from coal gas; 
light oil from coke oven gas; removal of 
miscellaneous constituents from coal gas; 
utilization of coal gas; the chemical nature 
of coal tar; ammoniacal liquor; combus- 
tion; direct generation of electricity from 
coal and gas; producers and producer gas; 
water gas; hydrogenation of coal and tar; 
synthesis of hydrocarbons and of methanol 
from water gas. 

In a work such as this, with so many 
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collaborators, uniform treatment of the 
subjects is not to be expected. Each author, 
who was carefully selected because he was 
directly engaged in or closely associated 
with the work on the subject of his chap- 
ter, was asked not only to discuss its status 
as disclosed by the literature but also to 
point out where additional information 
would be helpful in advancing knowledge 
of the subject. 

While the original intention was to in- 
clude consideration of all published ma- 
terial through 1939, many chapters include 
references of papers published in 1942 and 
1943. In other chapters, later references 
were added editorially to those cited in the 
original manuscript and, where possible, 
statistical information was brought up to 
the latest available. Many authors have 
used hitherto unpublished data. 

These two volumes should prove inval- 
uable to the gas industry and are recom- 
mended for every gas company library. 

The material is completely indexed, in- 
cluding a book index listing all books and 
monographs referred to in the text. It is 
attractively printed, illustrated and cloth- 
bound. Sets of the two volumes of “Chem- 
istry of Coal Utilization” may be secured 
at $20 per set from the publisher, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Data on Corrosion 
Of Cast Iron 


XTENSIVE data on the corrosion rates 

of cast iron exposed to the action of 
substances commonly handled by chemical 
structures feature a pamphlet, entitled ‘Cast 
Iron in the Chemical and Process Industries,” 
recently published by the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, national association of manufactur- 
ers of engineering gray irons. It is the work 
of F. L. LaQue, head of the corrosion engi- 
neering section of the International Nickel 
Company, Inc. 

Results of laboratory and plant tests with 
more than 300 corrosive media in an alpha- 
betical range from acetic acid to zinc sulfate 
are shown. The four appended tables also 
list the many chemicals regularly handled by 
cast iron pumps and valves and those resisted 
satisfactorily by high silicon irons. 

Factors dictating cast irons for corrosive 
service, the availability of the material, design 
for chemical industry equipment and many 
specific applications are discussed in the text 
of the 28-page publication. The pamphlet is 
available at $1 per copy from the Society's 
Cleveland or Washington offices. 


War Note 


MEMBER of the American Military 

Government staff at Munich, surveying 
the large cases full of assorted documents 
which have to be honeycombed, made this 
comment! ‘These Germans saved everything. 
Here’s a filing case full of gas bills paid in 
1904.” 
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G. |. Vincent Retires, 


Rate Authority 
( I. VINCENT, 
. manager of the 


department of rates 
and sstatistics of the 
Central Division of 
the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation 
for the past 15 years, 
has retired from that 
position and is cur- 
rently active as a util- 
ity consultant. A 
veteran of the gas 
utility industry which 
he joined in 1898, he 
is widely known as an authority on rate sub- 
jects, having served for many years as a mem- 
ber of the Rate Committee of the American 
Gas Association. He is the author of num- 
erous technical articles. 

A graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with a B.S. degree in electrical engi- 
neering in 1898 and an MLE. degree in 1902, 
Mr. Vincent was first employed in 1898 by 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., as a street 
clerk. Within six years he had advanced 
successively to special inspector, assistant su- 
perintendent and superintendent. In 1904 he 
joined the Allentown Gas Co. as assistant 
superintendent and a year later became en- 
gineer for the Des Moines Gas Co., a posi- 
tion he held until 1917. He left that year to 
become engineer of the Syracuse Lighting Co. 
and later was advanced to manager and then 
vice-president. He was appointed to the po- 
sition from which he retired in 1930. 


SC 








G. I. Vincent 


Toluol Expert in World War | 

Mr. Vincent was a toluol expert and dol- 
lar-a-year man in World War I. He also was 
commissioner of schools of Syracuse and had 
done research work at Iowa State University. 

In addition to the American Gas Associa- 
tion he is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers (chairman, Syracuse 
Section), Technology Club of Syracuse (vice- 
president), Mid-West Gas Association (past 
president and honorary member) and Ameri- 
can Society for the Advancement of Science. 
He is also past chairman of the National Af- 
fairs and Industrial Development Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 





Brazel Promoted to 


Assistant Controller 


RAD BRAZEL has been elected assistant 

controller of the Philadelphia Company 
and subsidiary companies, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of John 
F. Davis on June 24. 

Born in Trealeau, Wales, Mr. Brazel has 
been employed by various Standard Gas and 
Electric Company properties over a long pe- 
riod of years. From 1913 to 1918, he was 
accountant-traveling auditor for the Southern 
Colorado Power Company at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; from 1918 to 1919, auditor for the 
Ottumwa Light and Power Company at 
Ottumwa, Iowa; and in 1920 to 1926, ac- 
countant and construction auditor for North- 
ern States Power Company at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

In 1926 he was transferred to Pittsburgh, 
and served as auditor in the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation until 1936, when he 
was appointed special accountant for the 
Philadelphia Company. In August 1939, he 
was made general auditor for the Companies, 
which position he held until his recent elec- 
tion to assistant controller. 

Mr. Brazel is a member of the Masonic 
Fraternity, Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, and Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


Lt. Col. Hornby Returns 
to Civilian Life 


T. COL. ROBERT 
A. HORNBY, 
vice-president and a 
director of the Pacific 
Lighting Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif., has 
returned to civil life 
after more than thirty- 
nine months service 
with the Army Air 
Forces, it was an- 
nounced July 25 by 
Major General Ralph 
P. Cousins, Command- 
ing General of the 
AAF Western Flying Training Command. 
The AAFWFTC operates a network of train- 
ing fields in the Western states, and has 
trained nearly one-third of all air crews for 
the Air Forces. 

Colonel Hornby entered active duty in 
April, 1942, and served at Headquarters, 
AAFWFTC, Santa Ana, and Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

During the rapid expansion of the Train- 
ing Command in 1942 and 1943, Colonel 
Hornby served in several staff capacities at 
WFTC Headquarters, particularly in per- 
sonnel administration. Early in 1944 he 
served as advisor to Chief of the Air Staff in 
Washington, returning to Santa Ana to be- 
come chief of the civilian personnel and 
ground safety sections of the Command. 
Early in 1945 he represented the Hq., AAF at 
the Tactical Center in Florida preparing the 


Lt. Col. Hornby 
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new senior officers’ course in applied persop. 
nel management. Recently he has served as 
chief of an important engineering and maip. 
tenance section of General Cousins’ staff. 
Before completion of Colonel Hornby’s dy. 
ties at Santa Ana, the General wrote: “4s 
you revert to inactive status, I desire to take 
this opportunity to commend you for the out. 
standing service you have rendered the Army 
Air Forces during your long tour of duty.” 


Packer Appointed 
to Copy Committee 
C. PACKER, 


wholesale | sales 
manager, Payne Fur. 
nace & Supply Co, 
Beverly Hills, Calif, 
has been appointed q 
member of the na. 
tional advertising 
Copy Committee of 
the American Gas As. 
sociation. Mr. Packer 
was nominated for the 
office by the Executive 
Committee of the Manufacturers’ Section of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 

Three other representatives of manufactur. 
ers are members of the Copy Committee, 
namely, R. J. Canniff, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Servel Inc., Evansville, 
Ind.; Jim Donnelly, sales manager, Gas Wa- 
ter Heater Division, A. O. Smith Corpora. 
tion, Milwaukee, Wisc., and L. C. Ginn, 
sales promotion manager, American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In addition to their representation on the 
Copy Committee, the manufacturers through 
the A. G. A. E. M., have two representatives 
on the Committee on National Advertising. 
They are Lyle C. Harvey, president, 
A. G. A. E. M., and Stanley E. Little, chair. 
man, A. G. A. E. M. Advertising Committee. 
Mr. Harvey is president of Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland, and Mr. Little is vice-presi- 
dent of American Stove Company, Cleveland, 


F. C. Packer 


Kern Resigns to Enter 
Gas Appliance Firm 


E. KERN, general supervisor of appli- 

. ance and dealer sales of the Souther 
California Gas Company, Los Angeles, re 
signed August 1 to enter the appliance dis- 
tribution and retailing business in Souther 
California. He has been succeeded by J. G. 
Merkle, formerly general supervisor of 
market analysis and promotion whose title 
is general supervisor of appliance sales and 
promotion. 

Mr. Kern will be actively associated with 
the Ralph L. Stowers organization in Pasa 
dena, a firm which retails gas refrigerators 
and other gas appliances locally, and which 
acts as co-distributor for Servel in the Pasa 
dena area, as well as distributor for other 
appliances. 

Mr. Kern was associated with the gas com- 
pany for 21 years. 
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Heads Safety and Research 


at Houston Natural 


PPOINTMENT of Robert M. Hutchi- 
son as director of safety and research 
for the Houston Natural Gas Corporation 
effective August 1 has been announced by 
Frank C. Smith, president. His former posi- 
tion as chief engineer will be filled by 
T. A. Morgan who was advanced from val- 
yation engineer. 

Mr. Hutchison’s position is newly cre- 
ated. In addition to keeping up with tech- 
nical developments, he will have super- 
yision over an enlarged safety program 
which he has headed since 1934. Crowning 
his achievements in this field was the win- 
ning of a first place award by the company 
in national competition in 1944 for the safe 
driving of commercial vehicles. From Au- 
gust, 1942 to April, 1945, Houston Natural 
cars were driven an aggregate of 1,500,000 
miles without an accident. 


New Service Center Planned 

A new service center which will be 
established in Houston at a cost of $400,- 
000 will further enhance the opportunities 
for full development of a safety program. 
It will also provide laboratory facilities 
for experiments relating to corrosion 
studies, soil analyses, cathodic protection, 
and other research. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Mr. Hutchison holds a B.S. degree 
in metallurgical engineering. After a few 
years in the steel industry in Pennsylvania, 
he was associated with San Antonio Pub- 
lic Service Co., which he left in May, 1929 
to become construction engineer for Hous- 
ton Natural. 

He has two inventions to his credit: the 
Hutchison Calculator which is used to 
measure the flow of liquids in pipe lines, 
and the H & H Odorizer, used in the odor- 
ization of dry natural gas. 

The new chief engineer, Mr. Morgan, at- 
tended Texas A & M College, then ma- 
jored in accounting at the Dallas College 
of Southern Methodist University night 
school for three years. Subsequently he 
completed the extension course offered by 


Robert M. Hutchison 
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Kansas University in the study of natural 
gas, as well as an I. C. S. course in civil 
engineering. His working experience in- 
cludes ten years with the Lone Star Gas 
Company in its engineering and valuation 
departments. 


Cherry Resigns from 
Jersey Central Post 


BYRON CHERRY, vice-president of the 

. Jersey Central Power & Light Company, 
who since 1943 has been engaged in solving 
special accounting, financial and regulatory 
problems of the company, has announced his 
resignation, effective September 1. 

A lawyer, as well as an authority on corpo- 
rate and regulatory matters, Mr. Cherry will 
return to private practice, becoming associated 
with the New York law firm of Hines, Rear- 
ick, Dorr & Hammond. 


Servel Appointments 


PPOINTMENT 

of H. M. Wick- 
man as manager of 
sales, household re- 
frigerator division, 
Servel Inc., has been 
made by George S. 
Jones, Jr., Servel’s 
vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Jones also an- 
nounced that W. K. 
Grube has been ap- 
pointed sales manager 
for Region C which 
covers Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Missouri, and Kansas and parts of Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Oklahoma, and Mississippi. 
He was formerly a district sales manager for 
Servel and has been acting regional manager 
during the war period. 

Mr. Wickman, who joined Servel in 1935 
as sales promotion representative in Houston, 
Texas, served with World War I under Gen- 
eral George S. Patton, Jr. who was at that 
time a Colonel. 

Mr. Jones also confirmed the appointment 
of J. C. Kellner as service manager of Servel, 
household refrigerator division. Since the 


H. M. Wickman 


death of Mr. P. V. Wiske, Mr. Kellner has 
been acting service manager of this division. 


The other appointment announced by Ser- 


vel is that of H. J. McFadden as district man- 
ager with headquarters in Oklahoma City. 
Mr. McFadden succeeds Roy Weinman in that 


territory. 


Danish Gas Men Honor 


A. G. A. President 


FRENCH ROBINSON, president of the 
American Gas Association, was elected an 


honorary member of the Dansk Gasteknisk 


Forening (Danish Gas Association) at its 
1945 annual meeting. The membership is for 


the term 1945-46. 
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New A. G. A. Director 


LOYD C. BROWN, vice-president and 

general manager of the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company of America, Chicago, Ill., has 
been elected to the executive board of the 
American Gas Association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of D. W. Harris 
of Shreveport. His term expires in October 
1946. 

Mr. Brown has served as vice-president 
and general manager of Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company and its affiliate, Texoma Natural 
Gas Company, since May 1930. 


Resigns Lone Star Post 
to Head Peerless 


A. SILLERS has 
resigned from 
his position with Lone 
Star Gas Company, as 
superintendent of gas 
measurement, to be- 
come president of the 
Peerless Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Dallas. 
Mr. Sillers is a 
graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy, spent four years 
as sales engineer for 
the Foxboro Co. and 
twenty years with Lone Star. During these 
years he developed a gravity balance, record- 
ing gravitometer, orifice meter slide rule, and 
gas cleaner in general use in the industry. 
He has developed the products of the Peer- 
less Manufacturing Co., which include sep- 
arators for gas and oil, steam and air; na- 
tural gas odorizers, and a valve for shutting 
down pumping wells. He has been active in 
the development of present gas- measurement 
practices and will be available as a consulting 
engineer on gas measurement problems. 


D. A. Sillers 


Major Strickler Again 
Heads War Chest Drive 


ATOR. FT... FJ: 

STRICKLER, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and 
past president of the 
American Gas Associ- 
ation, is again direct- 
ing the War Chest 
campaign in Kansas 
City. As president of 
the War Chest, Major 
Strickler announced in 
August that the 1945 
campaign goal had been set at $2,300,000, the 
same as in 1944, 

The campaign will be held in October. It 
will be the final appeal for the 15 foreign- 
relief groups, the United Service Organiza- 
tions, the United Seamen’s Service and the 
War Prisoners’ Aid and represents the sum 
required until liquidation of those agencies of 
the National War Fund. 


Sad St | 





Major T. J. Strickler 














A. G. A. Engineer Decorated by 


Two Governments 


HE third employee of the American 

Gas Association Testing Laboratories to 
be honored by the armed forces with the 
Bronze Star Medal for distinguished service 
is First Lieutenant Frank E. Hodgdon now 
with the Transportation Section, Continental 
Advance Section in Germany. 

Major General Arthur E. Wilson, com- 
manding the section, made the award. Lt. 
Hodgdon was also honored by the French 
government, receiving the’ Croix de Guerre 
avec Eloite d’Argent or French Cross and 
Silver Star, presumably for the same service 
that brought him the American honor. 

The U. S. citation reads: “First Lieu- 
tenant Hodgdon effectively and meritoriously 
executed his duties as night dispatcher. His 
untiring efforts and efficient handling of this 
tremendous task; his commendable initiative 
in checking and rechecking the minor details; 
his knowledge and foresight in scheduling 
trucks to meet unusual demands at individual 
loading points; his devotion to duty without 
regard to comfort and long hours involved, 
aided tremendously in the movement of sup- 
plies to the Armed Forces.” 

Lt. Hodgdon served overseas for 31 
months in England, North Africa, Italy, 
France, and now Germany. 

The two other Laboratories’ employees who 
have won the Bronze Star Medal are First 
Lieutenant Carl F. Geltz and Captain Rob- 
ert T. Hlavin. Lt. Geltz is also stationed in 


Obituary 





WALTER H. BROWN, assistant superin- 
tendent of distribution for the Providence 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I., died August 18. 
He was 63 years of age. 

Mr. Brown was employed by the gas com- 
pany for 44 years. He was a member of the 
American Gas Association and the New Eng- 
land Gas Association. 

A native of Providence, he was a prom- 
inent Mason and was active in church and 
civic organizations. He was a past president 
of People’s Baptist Church, Auburn, and a 
former member of the board of trustees of 
the church. He was also a member of St. 
Andrew Chapter of All Saints Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Rita P.; and a 
son, Walter H., Jr. 


A. T. BARRETT, superintendent of Ameri- 
can Meter Company's Chicago factory, died 
on July 19. 

Born in 1872, Mr. Barrett was identified 
with the gas industry since 1889 when he 
started work with the Maryland Meter 
Works. In 1913 he went west to manage the 
LaPorte Meter Company, which was taken 


Germany and details of his citation are un- 
known. He is an officer of an engineering 
unit. Captain Hlavin recently visited the Lab- 
oratories after 38 months in the Pacific 
where he served as Aide de Camp to Gen- 
eral Robert S. Beightler of Ohio's famed 
37th Division. He displayed unusual ability 
in handling transportation and supply prob- 
lems throughout the New Georgia and Solo- 
mon Islands operations as well as in meet- 
ing tactical problems that followed. He was 
graduated from Officers Candidate School 
overseas. 

Lt. Geltz besides holding the Bronze Star 
Medal, holds the Presidential Unit Citation 
as does another Laboratories’ engineer, David 
G. Willich. Now stationed in Giebelstadt, 
Germany, with an engineering unit, Willich 
hopes to be home by the end of the year. 

Also in the German area is First Lieuten- 
ant Morton Z. Fineman who is associated 
with a mobile petroleum products laboratory 
of the Quartermaster Corps. Their mission 
was to test and classify captured enemy pe- 
troleum products, and supervise similar prod- 
ucts for our mechanized army. 

Another recent visitor to the Laboratories 
was Lt. H. C. Clark who has served in the 
Navy in both the Atlantic and Pacific. He 
participated in a number of invasions as well 
as battles at sea including the sinking of a 
famous German battleship in Norwegian wa- 
ters. 


over by American Meter Company at that 
time. Later Mr. Barrett moved to the Chicago 
area as sales representative of American Meter 
Company. From 1942 until his death he was 
superintendent of that company’s Chicago 
factory. 

An active member of the Mid-West Gas 
Association, Mr. Barrett was instrumental in 
starting the Ames Meter School, which was 
sponsored by that association. He was also a 
member of the American Gas Association, 
the Indiana, Illinois and Missouri associa- 
tions, as well as active in the Wisconsin Util- 
ity Association. He was a member of the 
Meter and Regulator Subcommittee of the 
latter at the time of his death. 


ADAM KURTZ, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany and a nationally known figure in the 
public utilities field, died August 1 after 
an illness of several weeks. His age was 65. 

Mr. Kurtz was born in Franklin, Wis., the 
son of Henry and Maria Kurtz, pioneer set- 
tlers of their locality. He was educated in 
Sheboygan, Wis., and, in 1900, entered the 
employ of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Appointed traveling auditor of the Ameri- 
can Light and Traction Company in 1918, he 
became two years later controller of the De- 
troit City Gas Company, predecessor of the 
Michigan Consolidated. In 1937 he was 
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named secretary and treasurer of the latter or. 
ganization, and in 1938 he was elected vice. 
president. 

Mr. Kurtz was recognized in banking ang 
accounting circles in the country as an ay. 
thority on utilities auditing and financing, He 
was a member of the Michigan Gas Associa. 
tion, the American Gas Association, the De. 
troit Athletic Club and the Harmonie Society 
of Detroit. 

He leaves a widow, Matilda; two daugh. 
ters, Mrs. Ruth Schaupner and Mrs. Margaret 
Unckrich; three sisters, Mrs. T. J. Zimble. 
man of Lodi, Calif., and Sarah and Leah 
Kurtz of Sheboygan. 


DONALD 4, 
HENRY, rate and val- 
uation engineer for 
Stone and Webster 
Service Corp., New 
York, N. Y., and ac. 
tive in utility rate. 
making circles for 
more than 30 years, 
died suddenly August 
3 in the offices of 
Central Illinois Elec. 
tric and Gas Co, 
Rockford, IIl., where 
he was working on 
the proposed changeover of that property to 
natural gas. He was 58 years of age. 

Nationally known as a rate expert in the 
utility field, Mr. Henry had appeared as q 
witness before many of the Federal and state 
regulatory agencies and courts. 

A native of Newton, Kansas, where he was 
born April 9, 1887, Mr. Henry received his 
B.S. in electrical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1909 and his profes. 
sional degree of electrical engineer from the 
same school in 1919. He also studied law at 
Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, III. 

Following graduation in 1909, he was one 
of four members of his class selected by 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Co. to 
take its engineering apprentice course. He 
then returned to the faculty of the University 
of Illinois as personal assistant to Dr. E. J. 
Berg, head of the school of electrical engi- 
neering. 

Entering the employ of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago as distribution substation op- 
erator, he moved through various positions 
until he was chief operator in charge of the 
system, also supervising maintenance. He 
then joined the Illinois Traction System (now 
part of the Illinois Power and Light System) 
where he was meter superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent of substations. 

From September 1914 until August 1927, 
he was with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, joining the one-year-old state regulatory 
body as assistant service engineer, and becom- 
ing successively assistant valuation engineef, 
case analyst, utilities rate expert, assistant 
electrical engineer. In 1918, he was ap 
pointed chief electrical engineer of the com 
mission. 

Mr. Henry joined Utilities Power and Light 
Corp., Chicago, in 1927 as rate and valuation 
engineer and devoted six months to a study 


Donald A. Henry 
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of depreciation, a 200-page brief of which 
was presented to the Department of Internal 
Revenue. In 1928 he became head of the rate 
department for the company now known as 
Consolidated Electric and Gas Co. where he 
had charge of rate and valuation matters for 
all subsidiaries—gas, electric, water, street 
railway and heat in 26 states, two Canadian 
provinces and six foreign countries. 

When Stone and Webster took over the 
management of Consolidated subsidiaries in 
May 1933, he went into the Stone and Web- 
ster organization as rate and valuation engi- 
neer, the position he held at the time of his 
death. 

A member of the rate committees of both 
the American Gas Association and the Edison 
Electric Institute for many years, he served as 
1937-38 chairman of the A. G. A. Rate Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Henry was a member of Sigma Xi and 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

He is survived by his widow, Muriel 
Crothers Henry, associate editor of Gas Age 
and Industrial Gas; a daughter and two sons, 
one of whom is personnel and administra- 
tive officer at the air base in Oslo, Norway; 
his mother and one brother. 


FERDINAND R. BAIN, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, died August 13 at the 
age of 84. Mr. Bain was associated with 
Southern Counties Gas Company throughout 
its entire existence. Up to the time of his 
death, he maintained an office at the com- 
pany’s headquarters building in Los Angeles 
and actively participated in the direction of 
the organization's operations. 

Born at Chatham, New York, May 3, 1861, 
he was educated in private schools of Dover 
Plains, New York, and graduated from 
Bishop’s Preparatory School, Poughkeepsie, 
in 1878. 

Going to California on a trip in 1910, he 
became interested in the possibilities of the 
gas business and early in 1911 participated in 
the organization of the Southern Counties Gas 
Company of California. Mr. Bain guided the 
company from its meager beginning to the 
present widespread system which serves a 
large portion of Southern California. 

In March, 1928, Mr. Bain was named chair- 
man of the board of directors of Southern 
Counties Gas Company of California, a posi- 
tion he retained to date. 


GEORGE LIGHT, one of the oldest em- 
ployees of any gas company in the United 
States, died at his cabin on Lange Lake, in 
Canada on July 27. He was 86 years old. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Light was 
gas consultant and director of the Dayton 
Power and Light Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Had he lived until September 4, this year he 
would have rounded out 70 years of employ- 
ment with this company, possibly a national 
employment record. 

Mr. Light was well known in the gas in- 
dustry. He began his associations with it in 
the old artificial gas days when he was 10 
years old. His father, Joseph Light, was op- 
erating the company in Dayton at the time. 
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Three sons of Joseph Light were associated 
with the business, the late George Light, Ed- 
ward Light and Joseph Light, Jr. The latter 
two have retired from the organization. A 
son, R. H. Light, is gas engineer with the 
company. 

For the past 25 years George Light spent a 
month out of each year at his lodge in the 
Canadian woods and death overtook him at 
this spot that he loved so well. His body 
was brought to Dayton for burial. It was 
during his associations with The Dayton 
Power and Light Company and predecessor 
companies in Dayton that Mr. Light saw the 
rapid growth of first the artificial gas and 
later the natural gas business. He was most 
active in all progress made in the industry 
and during his more active days he was 
known throughout the country for his asso- 
ciations with the gas business. 





FORWARD RETIRES 


(Continued from page 376) 


meant to us in our individual lives and 
will continue to mean in the future. 
And also to express our envy at the op- 
portunities that you will now have to 
follow your likes and do many things in 
the future without the handicap of 
routine matters which we must continue 
to face. 

“And, finally, to express our best 
wishes that your life from now on may 
be as full and as satisfying as you 
could possibly desire. 

“By example, more than by precept, 
you have set up many guide posts for 
greater satisfaction in our business and 
personal careers. 

“You have shown the value of the 
ability to place oneself in the other fel- 
low's shoes in testing the correctness of 
decisions being made. 

“You have proved the possibility and 
value of performing duties with dis- 
patch without incurring the penalties of 
hasty action. 

“You have always been loathe to 
criticize, and quick to praise whenever 
you felt praise was deserved. 

“You have demonstrated the advan- 
tage of leading others in the effort to 
help them help themselves instead of 
attempting to direct them. 

“You have proved that silence makes 
few, if any, enemies. 

“Your ability to adhere to the im- 
portant point at issue and yield on 
others has brought progress in many fields. 

“Your tolerance and respect for others, 
even though disagreeing with their opin- 
ions, has been the means of advancing 
unity within the industry and the organi- 
zation. 

“You have asked no one to make a 
greater contribution to the work of the 
organization than you yourself have 
been willing to make. 

“The pleasure that you have found 
and shown in your daily work has been 
a source of inspiration to others at 
Headquarters.” 
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MOBILIZING FOR INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


(Continued from page 390) 


managers, that a close examination, by 
top management, of the industrial and 
commercial sales organization's past and 
particularly its present structure will re- 
veal the postwar necessity of a definite 
plan including such items as those shown 
in the list on page 390. 

The responsibility for the complete 
formulation and promulgation of this 
suggested program does not necessarily 
fall solely on the individual utility. It 
could be formulated and promoted by 
the Committee on Gas Industry Pro- 
motional Development and undertaken 
cooperatively by the equipment manu- 
facturers and utilities. Special equip- 
ment sales require highly trained 
specialists in metallurgy, physics, chemis- 
try, etc. In the field of special heat treat- 
ing, utility sales organizations need not 
attempt to know all the phases; they 
need only to know the requirements of 
industry and the merits of the company 
producing the best equipment and 
known to be capable of making suit- 
able applications. But standard equip- 
ment salesmen have a sales engineering 
job to do. They should know thor- 
oughly the equipment, etc., its applica- 
tion, the markets, how customer uses can 
be profitably extended. 

Manufacturers could assist in train- 
ing these men in the techniques which 
will be required. Joint training pro- 
grams could be established and both 
present and new utility salesmen sent 
to the plants of manufacturers where 
they could become familiar with proc- 
esses, equipment, application, market 
surveys and become fully oriented to the 
job of industrial fuel selling. Most man- 
ufacturers would undoubtedly be glad 
to cooperate in such a program. 

From surveys and analyses, the Pro- 
motional Committee of the A. G. A. 
could establish and recommend sales- 
power, organization structure, compen- 
sation, market survey forms and meth- 
ods, promotional and advertising plans 
and practical procedures in establishing 
balanced sales activities for individual 
gas companies. 

Many gas companies benefited by the 
once used employee training courses es- 
tablished urder the Board of Educa- 
tional Control, composed of gas com- 














pany and appliance manufacturers exec- 
utives and department heads, with an 
educator and economist as the director. 
Also, from the various home study and 
group and discussion courses sponsored 
by the A. G. A. prior to the war. It is 
suggested that the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section of the A. G. A. 
analyze these educational courses with 
the intent of establishing a similar spe- 
cialized educational program for indus- 
trial and commercial salesmen. 

Right now there is immediate need 
for such a program. We do not hold a 
monopoly on the market, nor a priority 
on the consumer's savings or spendable 
income. We will not be the benefactors 
of an automatic market. Gas and gas 
equipment must be sold. Sales structures 
and plans should be based upon sound 
research and the recognition of the eco- 
nomic phases of new business activities. 
Patterns for domestic load stability have 
been established by Alexander Beebee’s 
subcommittee under the able direction 
of Hall Henry. 1 hope you have read 
and acted on the recommendation in 
these reports, especially No. 4, “Engi- 
neering and Economic Phases of the Gas 
Industry." There are perhaps no more 
important or beneficial studies which 
you could undertake to serve as a guide 
to a sound merchandising program in 
the domestic field at this time than those 
outlined in this report. 

As this war ends, we realize that in- 
dustry has demonstrated its capacity to 
produce beyond our capacity to con- 
sume; that technological developments 
have reached beyond our ability to ap- 
ply, that our major problems are those 
of merchandising, selling and distribu- 
tion. Our industry is faced with the 
most formidable challenge it ever has 
had to face. We can only meet it by 
mobilizing now for tomorrow's mar- 
kets! 


ACCIDENTS DON’T JUST HAPPEN 
(Continued from page 392) 

ideals of management. It has developed 
as management's perspective of its func- 
tion has broadened. In thirty-three years 
of organized work, the safety movement 
has saved more than 300,000 lives— 
lives that would have been lost if the 
non-motor vehicle accident rates of 1912 
had continued to the present. 


Accident prevention work has in- 
creased enormously during the war pe- 
riod. Industry's realization of the im- 
portance of safety to efficiency and to 
the conservation of manpower has been 
remarkable. And it has been effective. 
Despite great increases in production ; 
despite the manning of factories with 
untrained workers, the lame, the halt, 
the blind and the aged, America’s in- 
dustrial accident rate has not increased! 

The years ahead offer American man- 
agement an unequalled opportunity to 
reduce the accident rate. We have gained 
enormously in experience and knowl- 
edge of the technique of safety. We 
have trained safety personnel in large 
numbers. When the industrial machines 
return to normal—when materials and 
parts are available for replacements— 
when the labor force is back to average 
in physical condition and training— 





SP yyonnel 


Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Superintendent (40) 18 years’ experience prima- 
rily high and low pressure distribution of man- 
ufactured gas. Some knowledge and experi- 
ence in carburetted water gas manufacturing 
and pumping station operation. Desires per- 
manent connection in same field—min. salary 
$3600. 





Recently discharged veteran desires position as 
Sales Representative with range manufacturer. 
Has had ten years’ experience in appliance 
work. As salesman and service man has thor- 
ough knowledge of range performance. Good 
sales record in C.P. ranges. Reliable. Asks 
chance to prove self. 1497. 


Thoroughly experienced in the appliance busi- 
ness. Ability to handle any kind of a selling 
position in any territory. Will consider a lu- 
crative proposition on an exclusive basis in 
any of the following capacities. Salesman, 
sales promoter, supervising distributors, sell- 
ing organizations, creating key accounts. 
Wholesale, retail, utility contacts. 1498. 


Salesman previously with a large utility com- 
pany, wishes to secure position with manu- 
facturer of gas stoves, refrigerators or water 


heaters. 1499, 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Test Engineer—Gas and Electric Range Manu- 
facturer requires the services of an experienced 
engineer familiar with A. G. A. testing labora- 
tory procedures. Mechanical engineer preferred 
with knowledge of construction and testing for 
research laboratory. Permanent position. State 
age, experience and salary desired. x 


Salesman—Travei up-state for manufacturer of 
automatic controls. Contact refrigeration and 
heating trades. Future assured right man. Sal- 





when these things happen, tremendous 
strides forward can be made. 

The trade association executive who 
does his share in making this progress 
possible will have many satisfactions as 
his reward. He will have increased the 
prestige of his association. He will have 
increased the operating efficiency of his 
members’ firms. He will have kept 
money in the pockets of his members 
customers that can go for the products 
or services they sell. He will have 
raised the respect with which his mem. 
bers are held by their employees and by 
the public. 

And—if he is human—the associa. 
tion executive will look in his mirror 
of a morning with a bit more pride 
when he can say to himself, ‘There are 
people alive and well today who would 
have been dead or maimed if it had not 
been for the safety job we've done.” 


ary and commission: Expenses. Write full par- 
ticulars including yearly income expected in 
first letter. 0419. 

Manager of water gas property in city of 16,00, 
Location, North Carolina. Opportunity for post- 
war advancement. State qualifications. 0420, 

Experienced industrial and commercial gas man 
for office and contact work. New York area. 


Utilities Analysts—Must have experience in 
public utility rate analysis or negotiations, or 
mechanical engineering with emphasis on the 
selection of utilities from the standpoint of 
relative cost and availability. Positions avail- 
able in several locations. Some traveling re- 
quired. Write for further information. 0422, 

Gas Plant Superintendent for supervision of op- 
eration, maintenance and distribution system 
of oil gas plant having two generators, each 
400,000 cu.ft./day capacity and two generators, 
each 600,000 cu.ft./day capacity. Experience 
in gas plant operation desirable but not neces- 
sarily oil gas plant. Location—Colon, Repub- 
lic of Panama. Apply by letter giving fully 
past experience and salary earned each posi- 
tion also references. 0423. 

Sales Engineers—Manufacturer of controls for 
the gas industry requires immediate and post- 
war services of several sales engineers who 
possess basic Engineering training and expe- 
rience. Practical Engineering experience will 
be considered in lieu of complete schooling. 
Some sales experience helpful but not a re- 
quirement. 0424. 

Sales Correspondent—An opening exists for a 
sales correspondent capable of handling tech- 
nical correspondence, advertising and direct- 
ing the routine work of sales clerks. An op- 
portunity to progress into sales engineering 
work. Applications must state full experience, 
schooling, age and salary expected to be com 
sidered. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Sales Engineer—Major 
producer and marketer in the liquefied pe- 
troleum gas industry requires the services o 
a sales engineer to be located in the Great 
Lakes Area. Engineering training desirable 
with knowledge of liquefied petroleum gas 
sales or industrial fuel or equipment sales ex- 
perience. 0426. 

Sales Minded Gas Plant Manager Virginia City 
45000 population. Healthy location. Family 
man preferred up to age 45. State education, 
experience, salary desired, date available. 


Distribution Engineer: Position offers real 
postwar future with progressive manulat 


tured gas utility. Steadily increasing loa 
has necessitated doubling plant capacity. Dis: 


tribution System expansion requires a qual- 
ified engineer with experience in this field 
Give full details of education, experience, 
salary expected and date available. 0428. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—Lyle C. Harvey, Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—J. D. von Maur, Consumers 
Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres—W. H. Duguid, Jacksonville 
Gas Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr—B. G. Duncan, Florida 
Power Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 
Pres—C. W. Organ, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, II. 
Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central IlIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—Herman G. Horstman, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., 816 
Traction Terminal Building, In- 
dianapolis 9, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres——Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—Henry S. Davis, Conowingo 
Power Co., Elkton, Md. 

Sec—Raymond C. Brehaut, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 


Pres.—J. S. Rider, Consolidated Util- 
ities Corp., Sumter, S. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres.—Burt R. Bay, Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—J. F. Porter, Jr., Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 
W. High Street, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Sec—E. A. Beer, 101 W. High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada 


Pres—Major E. Sweet, Brantford, 
Ont. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. A. Morse, Union Gas 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. 

Asst. Sec.—Jos. McKee, United Gas 
and Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres—Frank H. Darlington, Peo- 
ples Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 

ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 


Ohio Gas and Oil Association 

Pres—Earl F. Shadrach, Canton, 
Ohio 

Sec.-Tr—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—D. S. Kennedy, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—O. R. Doerr, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—Louis C. Smith, Harrisburg 
Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres.—Dan S. Keenan, Carnegie Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, 


La. 
Sec.-Tr—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
— Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—M. H. Montross, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Wausau, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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